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Series Introduction 

It IS now widely recognised, among theorists and practitioners alike, that the 
traditions that have informed educational administration as a field of study for 
several &^cacies are of only limited use in coming to terms with the complexity 
and vaiue-laden nature of educational practice. The sudden politicisation of the 
context and conduct of education has raised issues of immediate import that 
cannot be dealt with adequately by functionalist analysis or behavioural science. 
The collapse of these theoretical traditions in educational administration has 
produced a vacuum into which a very haphazard collection of intellectual bric- 
a-brac has been sucked. As a result, both theorists and the practitioners who look 
to them for help in an increasingly disordered worid are alike in their bewilderment. 
How can /jltemative formulations be developed? How can reliable and relevant 
anaiy:>es be made? 

The series of books of which this volume is a part is an attempt to explore a 
variety of intellectual traditions that have, until now, been largely ignored or 
dismissed by educational administrators. Each of the books is an attempt to bring 
a particular intellectual perspective to bear on the practical problems of admin- 
istering education. They are, therefore, diverse in their starting points and In their 
analysis. What they ha\^ in common, however, is a rejection of a purely technical, 
functionalist approach to educational administration, and a commitment to a 
critical and reflexive consideration of educational practice. 

The Ideas presented In the Introductory essays are necessarily an encapsulation 
of arguments that have developed and are developing more fully elsewhere. In 
order to assist readers to participate In these developments, selected readings are 
attached to each paper, and an annotated bibliography of key vvorks Is provided. 
We hope that the publication of this series will encourage others tojoln a necessary 
exploration of alternative perspectives In educational administration. Such explo- 
ration Is long overdue. , 




Course team chairman 



Politfcai science and educational 

administration: 
rethinking educational policy and 
management In the 1980s 



Introduction 



Social and economic trends over the past decade have dramatically ac- 
centuated the political problems of public education in industrialised 
nations. In stark contrast to the period of prosperity, grourth, and school 
system expansion following World War II, educators nou^ are confronted 
simultaneously mih four kinds of decline: declining enrolments, declin- 
ing economic-budgetary circumstances, declining public confidence in 
schooling, and a declining legitimacy of administrative authority. In com- 
bination, these four developments have transformed and increasingly pol- 
iticised the environment of education. As a consequence, a fundamental 
reassessment of educational policy and management is undervi^ay in many 
settings. This paper is intended to illustrate the v^ays in vi^hich political 
science can illuminate and assist this reassessment process. 

The context of decline 

The most salient fact of the 1980s, for educators in industrialised nations, 
is that in most places education is a declining industry due to declining 
enrolments.' The combination of a declining birthrate and a grovi^ing 
population of elderly citizens has simultaneously decreased both the de- 
mand for public schooling and the poJliical support for its provision' (Kirst 
and Garms 1980). As if this v/eve not,enough, the adverse economic trends 
of the past decade (e.g. 'stagflation' and soaring energy costs) have slovi^ed 
budget growth, driven up costs, and intensified competition among the 
public services for public funds. In this competition, educators no longer 
occupy the privileged position they held during the baby-boom years fol- 
lowing World War II. Rather, they often find themselves in a defensive 
posture, having to compete aggres.sively to avoid losing ground. 

By itself, the combined effect of the reversals in population growth and 
economic growth requires a fundamental rethinking of educational policy 
and management for the 1980s. As argued in the prospectus for a workshop 
on the subject at the November 1982 meeting of the European Forum on 
Educational Administration, the combined effect makes for *a total change 
in the conditions in which the management of education is worked out*: 

The time of growth has been that of quantity: demographic pressure 
and economic expansion both augmented the needs in education. 
These have been times,of plenty, when economic expansion quickly 
developed the means every state could dedicate to education. A new 
era has opened, characterized by a lessening of pupils and of edu- 
cational budgets. It implies other changes in the administration of 
education, new hearings in education policy and a fundamental 
change in the mentalities of all partners concerned in the educational 
systems (European Forum on Educational Administration 1982). 

On top of these problems, educators in many settings are also faced with 
a declining public confidence in schooling and a declining legitimacy of 
administrative authority. In the United States, the Coleman (1966) and 
Jencks (1972) reports, along with declining student achievement and dis- 
appointing educational reform efforts, have fuelled popular as well as 
scholarly debate about the weak effects of schooling (see. for example. 
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Williams et al. 1981). Similar developments have occurred in other in- 
dustrialised nations such as the United Kingdom, where the Black Papers 
(Cox and Dyson 1970) and government rep- have questioned the ef- 
fectiveness of education and educators (Watson 1981). 

Concerns about the effectiveness of schooling have attracted increasing 
public attention to the outcomes of schooling, upsetting the traditional 
iogic of confidence' in schooling (Meyer and Rouran 1977). This iogic' 
iL'udses on inputs to the schooling process and accepts without question 
the ceremonial sorting and certification of students. In the absence of a 
science of education that can guarantee equality of educational results or 
the maximisation of student achievement, any erosion of the logic of con- 
fidence is sure to increase the politicisation of education. 

Often closely related to the declining public confidence in schooling 
has been a general erosion in the legitimacy of administrative aucaority. 
Scholars influenced by Habermas (1975) see this latter ir<ind as a larger 
^legitimacy crisis* of the State arising from an increasing separation of 
government bureaucracy and administration from public control (Foster 
1980; Weiler 1982a, 1982b). Although authors in this tradition associate 
the legitimacy crisis of the State v/iih the contradictions inherent in capi- 
talist societies, the performance of Communist States such as Poland, about 
virhich they are silent, often provides more dramatic examples of legitimacy 
crises. 

It thus appears that the dynamics of modernisation in complex societies. 
East or West, lead to an 'increasing pervasiveness of forrtial organizations 
as a means for conducting social life, [and] the formalization of social control 
itself through organizational means' (Bidvi^eM 1979, p. 268). Hovir to retain 
or regain public control of these organisational means is a vi^idespread 
problem. Demands for increased parental and teacher participation in 
educational policy-making and greater recognition of student and teacher 
rights in the United States (Boyd and Crowson 1981, Griffiths 1977. Wirt 
1976) have also been echoed in the United Kingdom (Watson 1981), Sim- 
ilarly, in West Germany the Federal Constitutional Court has ruled in fa- 
vour of greater rights for students and for procedures to democratise the 
narrowly controlled educational policy-making process (Weiler 1982b). 
In Australia, Harman (1976, p. 18) reports that *thD movement of effective 
power from parliaments to the executive, the public service and statutory 
corporations, has been an important phenomenon in the . . . political sys- 
tem over recent years'. As a consequence, concern has been building up 
in Australia about the bureaucratic rigidity of the highly centralised State 
education departments and the need for mechanisms to involve teachers 
and parents in educational policy-making (Harman 1976, Murphy 1980. 
Walker 1970). 

Declining enrolments and budgets and declining confidence and legit- 
imacy interact to exacerbate the political and management problems of 
educational administrators. For instance, the provision of equal edu- 
cational opportunity is made more difficult under these circumstances. 
In nations such as Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Australia, declining enrolments have been accompanied by increases in 
the proportion of educationally disadvantaged, minority, or immigrant 
children in government schools. For equal educational opportunity, these 
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students need mow than equal educational services. Yel their need for 
extra remedial or compensatory services increases just at a time when public 
support and resources for education are declining (Salganik 1981). Put 
another way, in a time of contracting enrolments and revenues, increasing 
demands forspeciaJisec^ educational services (e.g. compensatory, special, 
and bilingual education) compete with the need to maintain regular edu- 
cational programs. Tho consequence is that painful reassessments of edu- 
cational programs and priorities are necessitated (Mosher Hastings and 
Wagoner 1981). In these circumstances, sagging public confidence and 
legitimacy contribute to a 'credibility gap' as administrators attempt to 
justify the hard choices to be made. The overall effect of the context of 
decline is inevitably a scramble for scarce resources, intensifying special- 
interest-group activity and the politicisation of education. 

Political science and educational 
administration 

To understand the utility of political science for educational management 
in the 1980s, it is helpful to trace the relationship of political science to 
educational administration to date.^ Beginning with Max Weber's reflec- 
tions on the Prussian civil service and the attempt to create an efficient, 
neutral bureaucracy there has been a quest for what Kaufman (1963) has 
called technical, nonpartisan competence in government. This quest has 
resulted in the creation in many nations of a professionally trained civil 
service that carries out the administrative activities of government in what 
is supposed to be an efficient and apolitical manner. 

In the United States, Woodrow Wilson (1887) argued that a new science 
of administration could be developed based on a separation of efficient, 
hierarchically-ordered administration from politics. This view became a 
central component in the Municipal Reform Movement of the early 1900s, 
which emphasised 'scientific management* and expert, non-partisan pub- 
lic administration (Banfield and Waison 1963, Callahan 1962). From this 
perspective there was no partisan way to build streets or schoc-^, only a 
right way. Consequently, there was no acceptable reason for politics to 
intrude on the efficient administretion of cities or school systems. Through 
the application of expertise and a rational problem-solving approach, a 
consensus should emerge about the technically correct policies to pursue. 

This approach shows that historically there has been confusion among 
political scientists, as well as the public at large, regarding the nature of 
politics. Many people conceive of politics narrowly, as 'something partisan 
or related to the affairs of political parties, or something improper or even 
corrupt* (Harman and Selby Smith 1976, p. 2). Political scientists today 
usually take a much broader view. Politics, they say, is the inevitable and 
legitimate process of competition for influence and control over govern- 
ment and governmental policies. Politics involves 'who gets what. when, 
and how* (Lasswell 1936). It thus involves the allocation of scarce re- 
sources or. put another way. of benefits and burdens.^ Because few. if any. 
governmental policies are neutral in their consequences, the prospective 
winners and losers compete for policies that favour their interests. Tech- 
nical expertise cannot eliminate scarcity, nor ensure policies that favour 
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all interests. Nor can experts or public administrators claim they alone 
know what is in the public interest. In this view, then, there is no way 
to separate pubiic adminstration from politics. Public administrators can 
be guided towards what appear to be neutral and technically correct de- 
cisions or policies based on professional norms or standards. But, as Levy, 
Meltsner. and Wildavsky (1974) vividly demonstrate in their study of school, 
street, and library policies in Oakland, California, such decisions or pol- 
icies may nevertheless have inequitable consequences. 

Just as governmental policies are rarely neutral, so also are governmental 
structures and arrangements. No matter how they are designed, they tend 
to benefit some groups more than others.^ Indeed, it has been shown that 
non-partisan elections themselves have a built-in conservative bias (Haw- 
ley 1973). This is not an inconsequential matter since the vast majority 
of school-board elections in the United States and Canada are conducted 
on a non-partisan basis (Nielsen and Robinson 1981). In recognition of 
the political significance of alternative governmental or institutional ar- 
rangements, one of the central concerns of both practical politicians and 
political economists is the choice of decision rules for making future col- 
lective decisions (Ostroni and Ostrom 1971).^ 

Because governmental arrangements and policies are seldom neutral 
in their effects, it is difficult to achieve approaches that remain satisfactory 
over time. In Western capitalist democracies, such as the United States, 
there tendi ^o be a continuous effort to adjust the precarious balance be- 
tween the central competing values of liberty, equality, and efficiency 
(Garms, Guthrie and Pierce 1978). In American history, for example, there 
has been a shifting emphasis over time between three objectives in gov- 
ernment: representativeness; technical, nonpartisan competence: and cen- 
tralised executive leadership (Krjfman 1963). In reaction against the 
dominance of royal governors in the colonial era. early American gov- 
ernments emhasised representative mechanisms to ensure liberty and. to 
a degree, equality. Later, the power and corruption of legislatures led to 
efforts to 

take administration out of politics by lodging it in independent boards 
and commissions and by introducing the merit system to break the 
hold of parties on the bureaucracies. But the (resulting] fragmentation 
of government reduced both efficiency and representativeness, and 
the search for unification led to the popularly elected chief executives 
(Kaufman 1969, pp. 3-4). 

In the field of education, however, the concept of technical, non-partisan 
competence was particularly attractive and persistent. Indeed, many people 
still agree that politics has no legitimate place in the sensitive function 
of educating children. In the early 1900s, it seemed both desirable and 
possible to engineer an apolitical *one best system' of American education 
(Tyack 1974). To do this, school systems were rationalised and standard- 
ised along bureaucratic and industrial lines and insulated from corrupt 
politics through the adoption of non-partisan governmental arrangements. 

Reformers stressed that * politics, rather than being a struggle among 
partial and private interests, is (or at any rate ought to be) a disinterested 
effort to discover what is best for the community *as a whole' (Banfield 
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and Wilson 1963, p. 154). Since, according lo this view, there was only 
one legitimate public interest, it followed that educational programs ought 
not to be differentiated according to the parochial and, hence, illegitimate 
desires of various classes, ethnic groups, and subcommunities (Salisbury 
1967). On the strength of their expertise as professionally trained edu- 
cators, school administrators were thought to be far better qualified than 
lay persons to make what were held to be the essentially technical judge- 
ments required to develop a single general and efficient educational 
program. 

By denying social pluralism and elevating technocratic authority, the 
*one best system' approach simplified policy making by minimising rec- 
ognition of competing b lucational preferences and objectives. With the 
resurgence of cultural pluralism in the 1960s, however, competing pref- 
erences now are not only a fact of life for American educators, but must 
be accommodated within a context of stable or declining resources. Edu- 
cators in n'Uier Western democracies seem to Tacc similar situations (e.g. 
Murphy 1980, Watson 1981). 

The politics and management of decline 

The background of most school administrators has done little to prepare 
them for the management of decline. Until recently, many were not very 
used to managing conflict or making hard choices. As outlined above, the 
lore of public administration and the traditional separation of education 
from politics, in effect, divided the two main functions of government: 
the delivery of public services and the political, or conflict management, 
function (Banfield and Wilson 1963). At the same time, most schoc! ad- 
ministrators were used to conditions of growth and expansion. Where 
growth was accompanied by increasing resources, there often was little 
need to make very conscious or systematic choices in resource allocation 
decisions. However, cs Yarmolinsky (1975, p. 61) observed about uni- 
versities, now !hat we 'arc dtscovering the li mits of growth, (we] must also 
learn a good deal more about the art of governance, which ... is the art 
of choice'. 

There is wide agreement among analysts that policy making and conflict 
management, in decline, differ significantly from their characteristics under 
growth conditions (Behn 1980a, 1980b; Berman and McLaughlin 1978; 
Cyert 1978; Levinc 1978, 1979). First, resource allocation decisions become 
far more difficult in decline. The contest, as Behn (1980c, p. 603) nctes. 
is no longer 'over who should get hov; much of the expansion of the 
(budgetary] pic, but over who should be forced to absorb what share of 
the cuts'. Put another w^y, there is a fundamental shift from distributive 
toredistrih 'five politics: a shrinkingbudget creates clear winners and losen: 
and no slack resources remain with which to buy off the losisrs with side 
payments on secondary issues. 

Second, participation is iutensified. Consistent with research on de- 
cision making showing that humans wcighi losses more heavily than gains 
(Tversky and Kahneman 19/4), retrenchment activates wide and intense 
participation as all organisation members and beneficiaries feel a personal 
stake in the decisions to bii made (Behn 1980b, p. 618)« 

Third, retrenchment decisions are complicated by considerations of 
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equity and entitlement. The problem here goes beyond the well-known 
fact that steff layoffs according to seniority tend to conflict with affirmative 
action objectives. Bardach (1976) argues that a distinguishing feature of 
the politics of policy termination, particularly where government is in- 
volved, lies in the ability of vested interests to advance a powerful moral 
claim regarding the inequity of changes that would deprive, them of ar- 
rangements they have learned to rely upon. Thus, what Behn (1980b) calls 
the 'entitlement ethic* supports the vf Jw that governmant has a responsi- 
bility to maintain the facilities and jobs that people have come to count 
on. Indeed, civil servants with tenure may rightly feel that they are being 
deprived of a property right when their jobs are abolished. 

Fourth, morale plummets in declining organisations. Incentives for per- 
formance and promotion and career opportunities all tend to dry up. Tal- 
ented people, who often are mobile, tend to abandon the organisation for 
greener pastures (Levine 1978). 

Fifth, organisations cannot be cut back simply by reversing the sequence 
of developments by which they grew (Berman and McLaughlin 1978). 
Levine (1979) calls this problem the 'paradox of irreducible wholes*. 

Finally, while growth can be managed on an ad hoc basis without grave 
peril, retrenchment cannot. Systematic planning and analysis become 
essential (Behn 1980b). Yet the ability to do this is frequently challenged 
by the view that the administrative component in organisations should 
be cut to the bone before the service delivery component is weakened (cf. 
Levine 1979). 

In combination, these factors have produced a distinctively new politics 
of education (Boyd 1982). First, the dramatic increase in the frequency 
of redistributive politics has raised the incidence and intensity of conflict 
in policy making. Second, declining enrolments and fiscal constraints have 
forced school officials, and other active participants in the polidy-making 
contest, to learn the challenging dynamics of the unfamiliar process of 
cut-back management (see Behn 1980b). Third, the redistributive, zero-sum 
game produced by declining enrolments and retrenchment has not merely 
activated old cleavages; it has also created new cleavages, such as that 
alluded to earlier between advocates of special and regular educational 
services. But the most imposing new cleavage is associated \/ith the demo- 
graphic and economic trends that have reduced the priority that education 
can claim on the public purse. Families with children in the public schools 
are now a bare majority, or even a minority group, in many settings. The 
newest cleavage thus is between the shrinking group of direct ben- 
eficiaries supporting puhlir education and the expanding group of tax- 
payers and senior citizens who feel that spending for education should 
be reduced. From the point of view of school governance, this further 
complicates the already thorny issue of to whom the public school systems 
should be responsive and accountable. 

At the heart of the politics and management of decline is the question 
of who will bear the immediate and long-term costs of cut-backs.** Ad- 
ministrators must worry about both the political, or conflict management, 
costs of decisions and the costs in terms of maintaining the organisation's 
ability to perform satisfactorily. If the political costs seem inost important, 
dispersed or across-the-board cuts are quite attractive because they mini- 
mise conflict. Concentrated cuts, on the other hand, involve painful sur- 
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gery and are sure to galvanise vociferous opposition from the affected 
parties. Unfortunately, hov^ever, across-the-board cuts v/ill in time u^eaken 
the entire enterprise. As Behn (1980b) has argued persuasively, there are 
turo fundamental stages in retrenchment: 

During the first, the small declines in resources combine v/iih the 
inability (or unurillingness) to recognize the long-run trends to pro- 
duce short-run solutions: across-the-board cuts and deferred main- 
tenance. Eventually, hourever, reality is forced upon the organization 
— either by its leaders v;ho explain it, or by outsiders vi^ho place strict 
conditions upon their continued support. Only once the organization 
is in this second stage, can the serious business of managing the decline 
hegin. And it is in the interest of the manager (or, at least, in the interest 
of the manager v/ho plans to stay v/\ih the organization over the long- 
term) to get past the first stage as quickly as possible (Behn 1980b, 
p. 615). 

To get past the first stage of decline Behn (1 980b) makes clear that leaders 
must understand and explain to their constituents and organisation mem- 
bers the opportunity cost of not cutting back. Othervi^ise, everyone vi^ill 
focus on the obvious, immediate costs of the cut-backs themselves. Thus, 
to create the support for cut-backs necessary to override the inevitable 
opposition, leaders, first, can dramatise the opportunity costs of not cutting 
back by making clear the specific consequences for the organisation and 
the individuals and groups associated vi^ith it. Second, Behn (1980b) pro- 
poses that leaders should articulate a neyf "corporate strategy*, or organ- 
isation mission, that shovi^s who vi^ill benefit by the transformation and 
contraction of the organisation. By judicious use of these approaches, lead- 
ers can both reduce opposition and increase support for necessary cut-backs. 

It is, of course, easier to say vi^hat should be done than to accomplish 
it. Indeed, there is some evidence that the "standard* response to decline 
in school systems may involve a strong tendency tovi^ards organisational 
rigidity and delay in the initial stages (Berger 1982b) foUou^ed by ad hoc, 
expedient crisis-management later, producing a number of adverse short- 
term and long-term effects on the educational climate and program (Berger 
1982a, Boyd 1982, Crespo and Hache 1982). As Crespo and Hache propose: 

The exclusion of long-term considerations in the formulation of strat- 
egies to deal vi^ith declining enrollments and the almost exclusive 
preoccupation vi^ith the short-term goals of solving the personnel, 
material, and financial problems associated v/\ih this phenomenon 
may be seen as a displacement of goals and resources from the pri- 
mary area of student learning and achievement to that of maintaining 
system equilibrium under conditions of turbulence (Crespo and Hache 
1982, p. 92). 

Crespo and Hach6*s (1982) conclusions are based on a study of fifteen 
school districts in Quebec. They found that administrative roles and duties 
tended to be expanded as personnel were reduced, but tasks and functions 
still needed to be accomplished. As administrators accumulated more re- 
sponsibilities, they tended to attend to the more urgent and expedient tasks 
and to neglect those associated with instruction and supervision of teach- 
ing. Moreover, the specialist roles that were eliminated, and the tasks that 
were redistributed, "were often those related to the pedagogical or cur- 
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ricular functions of the system [while] functions observed to be of more 
critical importance in the short-term management of decline, like per- 
sonnel or finance, usually remained untouched* (Crespo and Hache 
1<'82, p. 90). 

These developments not only ureakened administrative support of the 
educational functions of schools, but the overload on administrators 'low- 
ered the administrative responsiveness of the system* (Crespo and Hache 
1982, p. 93). Furthermore, administrative overload compounded the prob- 
lem of declining motivation, energy, and aspirations among tenured, age- 
ing administrators faced with shrinking opportunities for promotion. The 
result, say Crespo and Hache, was a tendency toward minimal job per- 
formance orientftd toward routine organisational maintenance rather than 
innovation and development. 

Studies of decline also emphasise the adverse effects on teachers and 
on the school program (Boyd 1982). The negative effects on the teaching 
profession include the declining quality of persons entering the pro- 
fession; the loss of young teachers leaving the profession; the shift of some 
teachers away from their major areas of competence largely for reasons 
of job security; the greater possibility of overload and 'burnout* in an age- 
ing teaching force; and a general lowering of morale and job satisfaction. 
There are also serious impb>3tions in the erosion of the school curriculum 
and associated activities and services. Cut-backs usually come first in what 
are held to be the iess essential* subjects and services, such as art, music, 
counsellors, and extra-curricular activities. Such cut-backs are not to be 
taken lightly since it has been demonstrated that these 'extras', apart from 
their intrinsic value, often play a critical role in creating a sense of school 
spirit, community, and student commitment to schooling (Garbarino 1981). 
Moreover, they are frequently vital in making schooling palatable for many 
students, and especially so for the more marginal students (Garbarino 1981). 
Finally, it is clear that children from less affluent families will suffer more 
from schooling cut-backs than those from more, affluent families. Higher 
socio-economic status parents are both more able and more inclined than 
lower status parents to supplement their children*s education and com- 
pensate for things unavailable or removed from the schooPs offerings. 

Although some school systems have seized the opportunities that de- 
cline presents for organisational renewal and mission redefinition, these 
findings make clear the need for aggressive, far-sighted management of 
decline. Moreover, they suggest that state and federal authorities need to 
assist local school administrators by means of financial-aid policies de- 
signed to combat these negative tendencies. 

Rethinking educational policy 

The forces of decline have prompted far more than difficult cut-back de- 
cisions. Fundamental policy questions on public education are being sub- 
jected to searching re-examination. Changes in the social and economic 
environment of education have shifted the emphasis among competing 
values in government and educational policy. 

During the period of rapid enrolment growth following World War 11, 
a prime objective was often simply the equal and adequate provision of 
educational services to children. Just providing space in school for all the 



children was frequently a challenge. Now, however, the emphasis is more 
on qual ity than quantity. Declining confidence in schooling, and declining 
enrolments and tight budgets, have created pressures for schooling that 
is both more effective and more efficient. Rather than focusing merely on 
the provision of equal educational opportunity (which too often has not 
been attained), there are now demands for something approximating equal, 
or at least equitable, educational. results. At the same 'me, because re- 
sources are tight, schools need to be more efficient or Juctive. 

If measures that are being adopted to make schools more effective and 
efficient are successful, this obviously will improve confidence in school- 
ing. But the means being employed in a number of settings could further 
erode the legitimacy of administrative authority. What is at issue here is 
the perennial tension between centralisation and decentralisation in gov- 
ernment. In pursuit of greater school effectiveness and more accountability 
and control over school performance, measures which increase standard- 
isation and centralisation are attractive. Yet, the legitimacy and respon- 
siveness of schools and administrators, as well as aspects of their 
effectiveness, seem to depend upon some degree of decentralisation per- 
mitting parental and teaching staff participation in shaping the edu- 
cational program. 

The difficulty, of course, is to achieve and maintain governmental ar- 
rangements and policies that strike a desirable balance between the ad- 
vantages (and disadvantages) of centralisation and decentralisation. The 
comparison of trends in American and Australian education by Murphy 
(1980) is instructive here. Murphy notes that although the two nations are 
moving in opposite directions on the question of centralisation, they are 
both seeking a better balance between the strengths and weaknesses of 
centralisation and decentralisation: 

Australia's centralized system fostered equality of school funding 
(more than in America), and professional, efficient, stable, coordi- 
nated operations that generally met uniform standards. But it also 
promoted a closed, insulated, inbred bureaucracy, and it stifled di- 
versity, choice, and responsiveness — thus leading to some of the 
current pressures for decentralization. America's decentralized sys- 
tem fostered greater diversity, parental involvement, and openness. 
But it also promoted inequality, parochialism, fragmentation, and 
segregation, thus leading to some of the pressure for greater cen- 
tralization. This pdttern suggests that no solution is stable over time 
as long as competing values are at play — which seems even more 
likely in the future as the proliferation of educational actors and in- 
terests continues in both countries (Murphy 1980, pp. 24-5). 
The competing values and tensions described above are demonstrated 
by the fact that there is reaction in both countries against the trends that 
are occurring. In the United States, central ising actions by state and federal 
authorities occurred first in the name of greater equality and then in efforts 
to increase accountability and school achievement. Local educators and, 
to a lesser extent, citizens have complained loudly about the infringement 
upon local control and the burdens these efforts have produced in terms 
of excessive regulations and paperwork. Some scholars add to this the 
criticism that attempts to 'legislate learning' go beyond our technical ca- 
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pacity to improve schooling and are likely to simply result in more un- 
desirable bureaucratisation of schools (Wise 1979). 

Similarly, there is resistance in Australia to decentralisation, more so 
in regard to increased involvement of citizens in policy making than to 
greater involvement of school-level professionals. The resistance, accord- 
ing to Murphy (1980), comes mainly from teacher unions and school ad- 
ministrators. The result so far, he reports, is that devolution has enhanced 
the influence of school-level administrators, but has barely increased the 
small voice of parents. 

Another basic policy issue receiving attention in the context of decline 
is the relationship between public and non-public schools. Behind this 
issue, among other matters, are the questions of how much public spending 
for education is needed and what is the most efficient way to provide 
schooling. As enrolments have declined, the costs of schooling have never- 
theless increased. This pattern, due largely to the combination of inflation 
and the labour-intensive character of schooling, seems illogical to the public. 
It raises anew the question of the optimum level of public spending for 
education. And, in the context of a sluggish economy, an ageing popu- 
lation, and declining confidence in schooling, this question in turn leads 
to a re-examination of the extent to which education is a public or a private 
good. If schooling is mainly a private benefit for children and their families 
(as many citizens may be inclined to think in the present context), then 
less public financial support of schools may seem appropriate. This line 
of thought suggests that public subsidies for privately supported schools 
would be the most logical and economical way to provide education. The 
danger here, of course, is that such subsidies may exacerbate existing 
inequalities. 

Again, a comparison of Australia and America is interesting. While they 
differ dramatically in their policies towards non-public schools, the trend 
in both nations is consistent with the reasoning above, though more is 
involved in both settings. In both countries, public sector educators have 
long felt that govemmsnt funds for private schools inevitably come at the 
expense of fimds for government schools (e.g. Kitchen 1976). But in Aus- 
tralia, unlike thc^ United States, government funding for private schools 
is a large, established pattern which in 1981 survived a test of its consti- 
tutionality.' Begun modestly in 1952, with a law permitting small tax 
deductions for school fees, federal government aid to private schools in 
Australia evolved gradually into direct subsidies to private schools to help 
support their operating costs (Sherman 1982). This trend was not too con- 
troversial while the economy was strong, budgets were expanding, and 
support appeared to be concentrated on impoverished (mainly Catholic) 
schools. To the dismay of public educators in Australia, however, by the 
end of the 1970s the non-government school share of federal aid exceeded 
the government school share and was increasingly availab''^ to elite Es- 
tablishment schools (Sherman 1982). Moreover, there was some percep- 
tion that federal aid was helping non-government schools expand and 
increase their enrolments at a time when government schools were losing 
students. It was no coincidence therefore, that the legal challenge to the 
constitutionality of this arrangement was brought at this time, and that, 
'for the first time in the history of the [Australian] Schools Commission, 
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the parent and teacher representatives on the Commission filed a minority 
report, dissenting from the Commission's recommendations on aid to the 
two school sectors' (Sherman 1982. p. 17). 

In the United States, where the tradition and law against government 
aid for non-government schools are stronger, countless efforts to obtain 
public dollars for non-government schools were defeated throughout the 
growth period of the 1950s and 1960s. With the onset of decline in the 
1970s, however, sentiment in favour of private schools, and public support 
for them, has grown considerably. Aftertwo decades of emphasis on equality 
in educational policy, concerns for efficiency and liberty, or choice, have 
come to the forefront. With the growth of a neo-conservative mood among 
important segments of the population, what were formerly heretical no- 
tions have gained a new measure of respectability; in particular, there is 
a willingness to think anew about what governments and markets (i.e. the 
public and private sectors) each might best accomplish. In this climate 
of opinion, the formerly sacrosanct principles and assumptions under- 
girding the American public schools have been subjected to a searching 
and extensive critique. 

What is new in this latest 'crisis' of American education is the increasing 
acceptance, particularly among the upper middle class, of the idea that 
the non-public schools are doing a better job than the public schools, and 
that there no longer may be any compelling civic reasons to continue to 
patronise and support the public schools. This viewpoint, popularised in 
support of policy proposals for tuition tax credits and educational voucher 
plans, has been bolstered by the publication of james S. Coleman's con- 
troversial study. Public and Private Schools (Coleman, Hcffer and Kilgore 
1981). Since President Reagan is committed to pursue passage of tuition 
tax credifs. there is the possibility of the adoption of policies that could 
transform or even dismantle public education. On the other hand, resist- 
ance to 'Reaganism' has been stiffening and already there is strong op- 
position to tuition credits from public educators and many citizens. 

Rethinking policy Implementation: can 
schools be changed? 

In pursuit of schools that are more equitable, effective, efficient, and re- 
sponsive, reform-minded educators, politicians, and citizens in the United 
States have increasingly sought to enact policies that will ensure achieve- 
ment of these objectives. But the frustrating results of educational and other 
social reform efforts in the 1960s and early 1970s led to a new recognition 
of the magnitude of the policy design and implementation problems in- 
volved in changing social and organisational behaviour. This recognition 
gave rise to the policy and implementation analysis movement among 
scholars, which in many ways is a revitalised study of public adminis- 
tration in new clothes. This concern for careful policy and implementation 
analysis has been substantially reinforced by the tight budgets and press- 
ures for efficiency prod ed by the forces of decline. 

A great deal of ink has been spilled in attempts to interpret and explain 
the policy and implementation failures of the past two decades (see Mann 
1978a, Elmore 1978). Theie are, however, three main explanations that 
capture much of the debate in this literature. In all three, there is a con- 
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vergence of political and organisational theory; in two, different versions 
of political economy are used to illuminate implementation problems. Each 
explanation has implications for the politics of curriculum reform and for 
what is required for effective schools. Each presents different recommen- 
dations regarding what is needed for successful reform. The three expla- 
nations will be briefly discussed in order of the increasing magnitude of 
the changes they recommend. 

Implementafilon as mutual adaptation 

In the past, the most crippling assumption of reformers was the notion 
that official adoption of reforms or innovations was tantamount to their 
implementation. Underlying this assumption was the belief that people 
usually can be rationally persuaded, or enticed, or compelled, to accept 
and enact innovations. Today we are sadder but wiser. In the most sys- 
tematic study of federally supported innovation programs, researchers for 
the Rand Corporation found — from a survey of 293 innovative projects 
and a follow-up intensive case analysis of 29 of the projects — that non- 
implementation was common and that the most that could be hoped for 
was a process of mutual adaptation in which both the practices in a given 
school and the innovative project being attempted were modified by one 
another (Herman and McLaughlin 1976; see also Popkewitz, Whelage and 
Tabachnik 1982). 

The fact that the prevailing practices and attitudes of educators at the 
school-site level usually dominate over the reform or innovation is ex- 
plained in two ways in this school of thought. First, it is argued that the 
realities facing public employees who deliver services directly to clients 
tend to ensure that the objectives of reforms will be substantially com- 
promised. Lipsky (1976) contends that such employees, whom he calls 
*street-level bureaucrats*, face work conditions where they must cope with: 
one. inadequate resources; two. threats to their authority and person; and 
three, ambiguous and unrealistic role expectations. The result, within the 
inherently discretionary nature of their work, is that street-level bureau- 
crats modify goals, ration services, routinise procedures, as:.ert priorities, 
and limit and control their clientele. These coping behaviours, on the part 
of educators faced with the need to implement sweeping and highly spec- 
ified reforms in special education, are vividly reported in Weatherley*s 
(1979) study of the experience in Massachusetts. 

A second explanation for minimal implementation of reforms involves 
subtle, and sometimes not so subtle, resistance by educators. As Mann 
(1978b) demonstrates in his analysis of the Rand da+a, there is a partisan 
aspect to the mutual adaptation process. Like people in general, educators 
are inclined to minimise the personal costs of change by only partial or 
'symbolic* implementation of innovations. Since numerous studies reveal 
that those involved in implementation are likely to compromise reforms, 
either for partisan reasons or because of the practical constraints within 
which they work, the shaping or making of policy actually continues 
through the implementation process (Elmore 1978, Lipsky 1976. Sloan 
1982). 

From their findings, the Rand researchers concluded that traditional 
approaches to educational innovation were inappropriate for the realities 
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of professional staff discretion in 'loosely coupled* educational organis- 
ations (Weick 1976). 'Bottom up* rather than 'top down* leadership and 
decision-making approaches appeared more likely to result in successful 
implementation of reforms. Those who must implement changes need to 
participate in selecting and planning innovations so that they will identify 
with, and feel 'ownership* over, the innovations. 

If schools are to be reformed, it follows that policies and leadership 
strategies must be designed with these 'bottom up* realities in mind. Ef- 
fective schools, in this view, are ones that foster the participation and 
adaptive abilities of school staff in school improvement (Hawley 1978). 
Indeed, in the context of decline, which minimises staff turnover and the 
infusion of new blood and ideas, school improvement can occur only by 
inducing or persuading the existing school staff to change its behaviour 
(Mann 1978b). The need to overcome possible staff resistance or 'partisan 
adaptation* by persuasion or manipulation (cf. Papagiannis, Klees and 
Bickel 1982) thus injects a pronounced political dimension into this 
approach. In addition, another political aspect of this approach lies in the 
recognition of the need to manage the tension that exists in authority re- 
lations between public educators and their clients. How are parents and 
taxpayers to fit into the pursuit of effective schools? 

Although many observers argue that school improvement requires sub- 
stantial parental involvement, the tension in authority relations makes 
parental participation in school affairs problematic unless it is confined 
to a minor and purely supportive role. Indeed, the 'street-level bureauc- 
racy* theory suggests that what is needed is not parental participation in 
schools, but rather lobbying by citizens to ensure that educators ar^ pro- 
vided with adequate resources to accomplish their mission. Unfortunately, 
the theory leaves unclear just what would constitute adequate resources. 
When would street-level bureaucrats have 'enough' resources? For in- 
stance, what ratio of teachers to students would be sufficient to ensure 
effective schools? 

Implementation In non-profit organisations 

Even if 'bottom up* strategies of reform are attempted in public schools, 
and 'adequate* resources are provided, analysts using the perspective of 
non-conservative political economy predict that there will be goal dis- 
placement undercutting many innovations. Rather than merely supplying 
more resources and changing policy and leadership strategies, basic struc- 
tural arrangements must be changed. The fundamental difficulty, they say, 
is that the non-profit, government-supported character of public schools 
creates a perverse structure of incentives for employees (Michaelsen 1977). 
In the quasi-monopolistic, consumer-insensitive setting of public schools, 
the reward structure is not oriented toward performance. 

Analysis of public sector organisations from the point of view of political 
economy or 'publiq choice* theory emphasises the profound effects of two 
features of their structures. First, public managers lack property rights or 
a profit motive in the successful performance of the organisation. Second, 
the organisation receives a tax-supplied budget independent of satisfying 
individual consumers. From these starting points, one can explain much 
of the behaviour of public-school teachers and administrators which other- 
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wise might appear irrational or ioosely coupled'. For instance, since there 
are no profits in public schools to motivate and reward managers (and 
teachers* salaries are based on seniority rather than performance), edu- 
cators — as rational, self-interested persons seeking to maximise their own 
welfare — will be inclined to maximise their non-pecuniary benefits. This 
means that in place of profits (v/hich would be dependent upon satisfied 
consumers), public educators will seek to maximise such things as the size 
of their budget, the scope of their activities, the ease of their work, and 
their power and prestige. On the other hand, they will try to minimise their 
psychic costs by avoiding risks and conflict as far as possible. In brief, the 
personal goals of employees in public schools will often take precedence 
over the official goals of the schools because the costs of inefficient be- 
haviour, in terms of the official goals, are low. The discrepancy between 
personal and official goals that is accentuated by the reward structure in 
public sector organisations thus creates the basis for the distinctive 'bu- 
reaucratic politics' that characterise such organisations and their re- 
lationships with clients and sponsors (see Ostrom and Ostrom 1971. 
Michaelsen 1977, Boyd and Crowson 1981). 

Unfortunately, there is a good deal of evidence to support this line of 
analysis (e.g. Boyd 1978, Boyd and Crowson 1981). Usually, the costs of 
innovation for teachers and administrators seem to outweigh the benefits 
they stand to gain. Yet. public schools do adopt some innovations. How- 
ever, as Pincus (1974, p. 119) suggests, 'private firms are more likely to 
adopt innovations that promote economic efficiency, whereas [public] 
schools are more likely to adopt innovations that promote bureaucratic 
and social stability'. 

Brought into vogue by the new concern for efficiency and liberty fostered 
by decline, neo-conservative political economy cautions against simply 
'throwing money at schools' (Hanushek 1981). Rather, structural arrange- 
ments must be changed to provide performance incentives. Effective 
schools, in this view, are ones that compete for students and funds and 
reward "laff for outstanding performance. Thus, merit pay, tuition tax 
credits, and educational voucher plans are attractive policies. Without the 
fundamental kinds of change such policies would introduce, public schools 
will go on maintaining a status quo that largely benefits the employees 
within them. 

Implementation In capitalist societies 

From the point of view of radical political economists in the Marxist tra- 
dition, neither 'bottom up' £.trategies and additional resources nor per- 
formance incentives will lead to successful school reform. The overarching 
structures of capitalist societies, they contend, foster maintenance of the 
status quo, but in the interests of the capitalist system rather than self-serving 
school employees. As Papagiannis, Klees, and Bickel (1982) put it: 
Public and private sector decisionmaking will yield substantial in- 
novative effort, but directed primarily toward increasing capitalist 
wealth through developments in such areas as new weapon systems 
and toothpaste, planned obsolescence, and an emphasis on image, 
generally yielding greater unemployment and a deteriorating 
environment . . . 
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Radical analysis of educational innovations generally [stresses] the 
correspondence viev/ that those (innovations] virhich basically con- 
form to capitalist system interests (e.g., lower cost, increase cognitive 
skills, or reinforce attitudes useful to production) will be adopted 
and implemented, and those that challenge the structure, especially 
in terms of trying to promote greater equality, will not be. From this 
perspective it is no surprise that many equality promoting inno- 
vations are tried out as pilot projects and after the sponsoring agency 
leaves, the project is discontinued . . . Such projects contribute to an 
image of concern without the necessity of making any significant 
changes. Even when such an innovation is pursued seriously, like 
the comprehensive secondary school, the egalitarian dimensions of 
it are subverted as it becomes implemented with testing, teaching, 
and counseling systems that yield no improvement in equality, only 
greater administrative control (Papagiannis, Klees and Bickel 1982, 
pp. 262, 2691. 

In the radical view, capitalist arrangements make schools into instru- 
ments to reproduce the inegalitarian social stratification system. Schooling 
maintains inequality by fostering and reinforcing different skills and at- 
titudes that divide people from one another, uut because it does :his in 
the name of meritocratic competition among students, the process seems 
just, thereby maintaining the system and its legitimacy. Both the overt and 
'hidden* curriculum of schools are important in this process. Thus, the 
*new sociology of education' movement focuses on the role of teachers 
and administrators in determining the selection, transmission, and eval- 
uation of knowledge in schools. Social class biases, both overt and covert, 
are suspected of influencing 'what counts for knowledge' in such a way 
as to disadvantage working-class and lower-class children (Bates 1980, 
Karabel and Halsey 1977). 

From this perspective, reforming public schools is far more difficult than 
the two previous explanations suggest. One is faced with a need to some- 
how alter the dynamics in schools that are connected to the workings of 
the overarching socio-economic system. At the macro level, one can en- 
gage in political action in support of socialist reforms. At the school level, 
one can seek and encourage contradictions in the capitalist syf tam. Indeed, 
the analysis of Papagiannis, Klees, and Bickel (1982) suggests that effective 
schools would be ones that emphasise equality and contradict capitalist 
values. With a fundamentally different curriculum and approach, radicals 
would argue that such schools would provide settings in which reforms 
could be implemented that would serve the humanistic needs of children 
rather than the interests of employees or capitalism. 

Conclusion 

The fact that socialist nations also have well-known implementation prob- 
lems (in meeting educational goals, five-year plans, and the like) suggests 
that radical political economists, like the proponents of other explanations, 
may not have the last word on this complex subject. Indeed, our earlier 
discussion of competing values makes clear that a heavy emphasis on one 
central value, such as equality, is sure to come at some cost in terms of 
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other key values such as liberty and efficiency. Such seems to be the case 
in socialist societies no less than in capitalist societies. 

Whether in capitalist or socialist societies, or in conditions of growth 
or decline, administrators are faced with the need to understand and en- 
gage in policy and implementation analysis. The conditions of decline, 
however, increase the premium on efficient and effective analysis and 
management. In decline, the frequent need to redistribute existing or 
shrinking resources makes decision making more difficult and contro- 
versial. Retrenchment decisions are complicated by considerations of equity 
and entitlement; participation in decision making is intensified; the or- 
ganisational environment is politicised; and morale in the organisation 
is likely to fall. To try to minimise conflict, administrators may be tempted 
to pursue across-the-board cuts and ad hoc political expediency. But the 
realities of decline are unforgiving; short-term expediency will exact a high 
price in the long run. 

The central question in retrenchment is *Who will bear the immediate 
and long-term burdens of cutbacks?'. Analysis and communication of the 
opportunity costs of not cutting back will help clarify the choices that need 
to be made and will assist in the creation of political support for these 
choices. A key difficulty of cutback management in education, however, 
is that economic and demographic trends have created a cleavage between 
the shrinking group of direct beneficiaries oupporting gov nment schools 
and the expanding group of taxpayers and senior citizens who favour re- 
duced spending for schools. In this atmosphere, which has created a *new 
politics* of education, both the quality of education in general and the 
interests of students with special needs could be jeopardised. For example, 
where minority and disadvantaged groups are now disproportionately 
represented in government school enrolments, it may be difficult to main- 
tain the political support needed for the full provision of the services they 
need. 

Whereas growth and prosperity often foster an emphasis on equality in 
the provision of educational services, decline and austerity usually shift 
the emphasis to efficiency of provision. Concerns for efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness generally lead to pressures for greater accountability and cen- 
tralisation of control over education. As part of this trend, there may be 
efforts to mandate highly specified reforms. As Wise (1979) has put it, there 
may be attempts to legislate learning*, thereby increasing the bureau- 
cratisation of the classroom. Yet, as Weatherley (1979) warns about the 
recent emphasis on implementation analysis, there is a danger that such 
approaches may be based on questionable assumptions. If one believes 
that the key problems impeding educational reform are basically admin- 
istrative in nature, then reorganisation plans and highly specified direc- 
tives seem called for. But Weatherley\s conclusion — from the point of 
view of street-level bureaucrats trying valiantly to cope with inadequate 
staff and resources — is that much of the problem is political rather than 
administrative: basic reform is unlikely to occur because the public ser- 
vices are inadequately funded. This is the case, he argues, because the 
advantaged sectors of society prefer to overlook or provide only token or 
symbolic relief for inequalities, thereby perpetuating (whether intention- 
ally or not) the social problems that beset disadvantaged, powerless groups. 
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Although adequate resources are not a sufficient condition for reform, 
it is reasonable to assume that at some minimum leve! they are a necessary 
condition. In a time of decline, however, it is certain that public resources 
will be in scarce supply. Fortunately, the one thing we can be certain of 
is change. Already there are forecasts of improved economic and enrol- 
ment trends 5n the near future. Still, even in more auspicious times in the 
future, the demographic shape of society will ensure more attention to the 
needs of senior citizens than in the past. As a result, educators will con- 
tinue to face more competition for public funds than in the baby-boom 
years following World War II. Consequently, the lessons we have learned 
during the current period of decline will remain valuable. Careful policy 
and implementation analysis will help produce better informed priorities 
and choices for effective schools for all children. 

Notes 

1 At the same time that the demand for formal schooling is declining, Ib^re 
is an explosion of interest in computer and high technology training. 
There thus is a growth field in education, but one located mainly outside 
conventional elementary and secondary schools. 

2 For more comprehensive discussions of the politics of education gen- 
erally, see Harman 1974, 1979; lannaccone and Cistone 1974; Peterson 
1974; Wirt 1979; and Wirt and Kirst 1982. 

3 As Lindblom (1977, p. 8) stresses. 

The principal activities of government are heavily economic ... To 
Thomas Hobbes we owe some confusion on the relation of politics 
to economics. Since Leviathan, the study of politics has been largely 
the study of conflict and its resolution. But government is not merely 
or even primarily a conflict resolver. And when it does attend to 
conflict, it is not conflict, as Hobbes saw it, over land, wives, and 
cattle. It is conflict over the control of government itself, over the 
terms of man's cooperation in government, and over the purposes 
of that cooperation. Government engages in vast economic 
tasks . . . That is why there is so much to conflict about and such 
a great stake in the outcomes. 

4 As Kaufman (1963, p. 96) puts it, 

No change in organization, no modification of procedure can be 
instituted without affecting some political participant. Those par- 
ticipants who have established effective lines of access and there- 
fore exercise considerable influence on decisions that impinge on 
them almost invariably rise to the defense of the status quo. Those 
who feel excluded or ineffectual strive for revisions that will mag- 
nify their influence. If they have electoral strength, they extol the 
virtues of the ballot. If they are professional or technical specialists, 
they decry the interference of politicians. Structure and process 
become implements of political strategy as well as ends in 
themselves. 

5 For example, politicians are inclined to try to alter or 'gerrymander* 
election district boundaries to give their party a political advantage in 
future elections. 
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6 For a more complete discussion of this topic than is possible here, see 
Behn 1980b. Boyd 1982, Zerchykov 1981. and Zerchykov and Weaver 
1983. 

7 Murphy (1980, pp. 9-10) reports *iiat, •Nongovernment schools, serving 
21 percent of Australia's students (11 percent in America), receive about 
35 per cent of their operating costs in direct grants from the federal 
government*. For a revieur of the details of Australian government sup- 
port of private education, with implications for the United States, see 
Sherman 1982. 
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Leadership for cut-back 
management: the use of corporate 
strategy 

R. Behn 



X or the manager of a governmental agency faced with a 
real and severe cutback m .resources, nothing is more cen- 
tral to the exercise of leadership than the definition and ar- 
ticulation of a new "corporate strategy" for that agency. 
What, now, are to be the principal purposes of the agency? 
With what policies and programs should it pursue these 
new purposes? How can the resources it has,, and can expect 
to have in the future, be best mobilized and organized to 
achieve these purposes? Answering these questions in a co- 
herent and realistic manner— and explaining the answers to 
employees, legislators, constituents, and the public— is es- 
sential for the public manager who seeks to lead an agency 
through a scries of cutbacks and to emerge with a function* 
ing, energetic and effective organization! 

Corporate Strategy* for Public Organizations 

The Concept of Corporate Strategy, to borrow the title 
of Kenneth R. Andrws* dear discussion of the subject,' 
entails more than is usually implied by the word ''strategy 
—more than the selection of means to achieve ends. It also 
includes the definition of these ends. For, clearly, the de- 
velopment of a strategic plan for an organization requires 
not only the examination of alternatives, but also the exam- 
ination of the purposes for which these alternatives might 
be used. To develop a corporate strategy requires an 
analysis of the resources that the organization can obtain to 
achieve its objectives. But what objectives it can realistical- 
ly expect to achieve depends, in turn, upon what resources 
it can mobilize for the different objectives. And yet, the re- 
sources that it can mobilize may depend upon which of the 
many possible objectives it selects to pursue, as well as 
upon how it selects to pursue them. Thus, the analysis of 
corporate strategy requires a series of iterations—from pur- 
poses, to plans, to resources, to purposes. . . — until all 
three mesh into a coherent whole. 

Indeed, the definition of purpose requires analysis. As 
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Henry S. Rowen has emphasized, ihc role of policy analysis 
in governmental decision making is to help develop, clarify, 
and evaluate not only policy alternatives but also purposes 
—to **help in the construction of value preferences . . . 
Isincc such valuci preferences are generally built through ex- 
perience, and through learning about facts, about relation- 
ships, and about consequences/*' Thus, the design of a 
••corporate strategy" for a governmental agency involves 
the selection of both purposes and plans. 

As the phrase ••corporate strategy" itself implies, the 
concept was developed for application to business firms. 
But, notes Andrews, managers "of civilian and military 
agencies of our own and foreign govcrnmems and the 
managers of hospitals, foundations, universities, and other 
non-profit organizations** have found the concept helpful. 
^'Deciding what an organization should do and getting it 
done are the universal functions of an organi/iition leader, 
In business or out.**^ Thus, only a minor paraphrasing is re- 
quired to adapt Andrews* definition to the public sector— 
to define "corporate strategy** for gov^ iiticnt agencies or, 
if you prefer, **organi/alionaI strategy** or "agency stra- 
tegy**: 

Corporate strategy is ihc pattern of major objectives, purposes, or 
goals and essential policies, programs and plans for achieving 
those goals, stated in such a way as to dcfme wliat busincNs iho 
organization is in or is to be in and the kind of orgiini/ation it K or 
is (o be.* 

Not an overwhelming concept, perhaps. But, nevertheless, 
an important one. For if the public manager can establish a 
clear corporate strategy for his agency, he has created a 
basis for allocating resources, evaluating performance, re- 
solving conflicts, recruiting support, justifying decisions to 
legislators, explaining his agency to the public, and perfor- 
ming a wide variety of other managerial chores. 

Even entire governments can have corporate strategies, 
though they will necessarily be more general and sweeping 
that those for particular agencies or departments. For .ex- 
ample, one could say that the corporate strategy for New 
York City was, in 1970, as follows: 

The City of New York seems to be an International center of com- 
merce, industry and Hnance. a major mccra for the arts and 
tourism, an enjoyable and exciting place to live. AND a etty in 
which the nation*s poor can find economic security and advance- 
ment, U docs this by providing basic municipal services for its 
residents, workers and visitors including: police; fire; sanitation; 
public hospitals, elementary, secondary and college education; 
streets, water, sewv^s and other public works; and a wide variety of 
welfare and social services. (It delegates to various independent 
agencies responsibility for the port, airports, and major bridges 
and parkways.) It finances the programs with a range of local real 
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estate, .sales, excise and income taxes (including income taxes on 
commuters) plus major financial support from the state and 
federa! governments. 

The purpo.ses outlined in this corporate strategy were 
not, however, matched by the resources. New York City 
simply did not have enough revenue to do all these things. 
In an attempt to circumvent this difficulty, the city bor- 
rowed to cover its operating expenses— issuing tax anticipa- 
tion notes on outstanding but uncotlcctabte taxes and when 
these notes came due issuing stilt more. When this **great 
ponzi game/* as Martin Schefter called it/ collapsed, the 
city was forced to default on its debts. Without the re- 
sources to do all the things it wanted, it was forced to cut 
back. 

An alternative interpretation is that the managers of the 
city— the mayor, borough presidents and city council mem- 
bers—were not willing to impose the taxes necessary to ob- 
tain those resources. They saw a conlradiclion between the 
objective of being an international business center and the 
objective of providing social services to the indigent. But 
whatever the interpretation, the managers of the city did 
not, in 1970, have an internally consistent corporate stra- 
tegy for the city, and the inconsistency was large enough to 
produce financial disaster. 

The new managers of the city— the officials of the 
Municipal Assistance Corporation, the Emergency Finan- 
cial Control Board, and the state and federal governments 
"did, of course, have a new corporatc.slrategy for the city. 
It involved less of everything— including less em« 
ployees— but most significantly it included less of the 
social services designed for the poor. And because return- 
ing the city to fiscal health required loans from these new, 
unelecteJ managers, they were able to impose their new, 
limited corporate strategy upon the elected officials of the 
city. In trade for the funds necessary to operate even the 
new slimmcd-down New York, these new managers, who 
did not trust the elected leaders not to continue to pursue 
larger purposes, imposed restrictions: receipts from the 
stock-transfer, sales and real estate taxes were earmarked 
for debt service, thus voiding the ability of the city's elected 
leaders to allocate these revenues until the cumulative 
deficit was eliminated, the city's budget in balance, and 
these loons (to cover operating expenses) no longer needed.* 

The problem was not that the purposes implicit in New 
York City's 1970 corporate strategy were too expansive, 
too ambiguous. The corporate strategy of an agency, de- 
partmeni or municipal government can easily be expansive 
and ambiguous provided that the resources arc available to 
achieve the purposes. New York City's problem was that 
the resources were not there, and the elected leaders of the 
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city were unable or unwilling to obtain (hem. It is the im- 
balance between the purposes outlined in an organization's 
eorporate strategy and the resources it can mobili/e to 
achieve them that forces retrenchment. 

When Saving the Organizaeion 
Requires Retrenchment 

The manager of an organisation faced with declining re- 
sources can do one of two things: eliminate the organiza- 
tion completely; or cut it back. Termination. I have con- 
cluded, is the easier task; it requires qnly that the organiza- 
tion be destroyed.' In contrast,- retrenchment involves 
turning the organization into one that is smaller, doing less, 
consuming fewer resources, hut still doing something and 
doing it well. That is the real managerial challenge— not 
merely to make the organization smaller but to ensure that 
while it shrinks it remains functional and effective. And 
this is even more difficult if the manager also wishes to 
emerge from the period of retrenchment as an effective 
leader of the organization. 

In his discussion of organizational response to budget de- 
creases, Andrew Glassbcrg defines three types of leadership 
styles for handling retrenchment: 

(1) The "cui-the-fat tough guy . . . attempts to secure 
organizational survival by drastically paring 
overhead and holding down labor costs by a com- 
bative style in labor relations." 

(2) The "revitalizing entrepreneur . . . attempts to 
redirect that organization into a na'-rowcr scope of 
activity in the hope of re-creating an equilibrium 
between resources and costs." 

(3) The ••receiver in bankruptcy" lacks any ••concern 
for organizational maintenance . . . but, rather, en- 
hances his own status by the smoothness with which 
he conducts the winding-d*"wn process."* 

Only. the "revitalizing entrepreneur" needs to develop a 
new corporate strategy to do his job. 

The ••receiver in bankruptcy," or what in the business 
world would be called a ••hatchet man," is of little interest 
here; his job is strictly to destroy the organization (and, 
perhaps, to salvage what components can be used clse- 
wherc'). The ••cut-lhe-fat tough guy" is, of course, 
attempting to rescue .the organization by making it smaller, 
but his style is most appropriate when the cuts are 
marginal— when the necessary retrenchment can be 
achieved merely by eliminating the ••faf* (however that 
might be defined). It would, of course, be nice if retrench- 
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men! could be managed by merely culling Ihe fal. And ad- 
vocales o( budgciary rcduclions can argue ihal ihis is all 
lhal In required. Rep. Dclberl L. Lalla, ranking Republican 
on Ihe House Biidgel Commiiicc, rccenlly observed: 'Mf I 
were prcsidcnl, Pd cul back spending wilhoul culling back 
services. Wonderful— if il can be done. 

Ill many silualions, however, such a miracle is nol possi- 
ble. The biidgelary crisis is serious. Real relrenchmeni is 
necessary. For whalever reasons (lax culs; shifting priori- 
lies; conslani funding combined wilh inflalion), resources 
are da*lining significanlly so Dial Ihe agency cannol be 
saved simply by di-awing upon wlialcver organiTalional 
slack is available. Severe budgelary cul-backs are required 
and cannol be achieved merely by eliminaling Ihe fat and 
holding Ihc line on salary increases. Saving Ihe organizalion 
requires relrenchmeni. 

This essay is dedicaled lo Ihe public manager who, faced 
wilh a serious decline in real resources, desires lo lead his 
orgaiii/alioii Ihroiigh Ihe decline. Thai manager needs a 
basis for gelling his organizalion lo accepl the discipline 
necessar^ lo make il Ihrough Ihe relrenchmeni. An explicil 
corporr " siralcpy provides Ihe basis for lhat discipline. 

(establishing the Need for Retrenehment 

Ikfore a new corporate siralcgy can be developed, arlicu- 
lalcd and acccplcd, however, Ihe agency's all en live public 
niusi be convinced lhal relrenchmeni is really required. 
This is no easy chore. MosI people will not believe ciilbackx 
are necessary. We have lived wilh growlh for loo long. Wc 
have lillle experience wilh conlraction, and oiir psychologi- 
cal defense will all work lo convince iis lhal, if we are only 
clever enough, relrenchmeni can be avoided (al least by us, 
if nol by everyone else). 

Uven an inilial decline in resources will nol aller Ihis alii- 
lude. People will nol believe ihc decline is permanent. Al 
Ihe beginning slages of relrenchmeni, everyone will believe 
lhal Ihe culs will be restored in a year or I wo. Charles H. 
Levinc calls ihis "The Toolli Fairy Syiulromc""— Ihe be- 
lief lhal someone, perhaps someone as imaginary as Ihe 
loolh fairy, will appear mysteriously al iiighl lo remove Ihe 
painful loolh of budg:lary cutbacks from under the pillow 
and replace it with enough new, shiny quarters to ftmd an 
entire mouthful of new programs. (Fsychologists call it 
"cognitive dissonance.**) 

In this poHlical environment, it is in the iiilcrest of few 
leaders to accepl Ihc reality of retrenchment, let alone to 
state that reality publicly. The messenger who atteiiipts to 
explain that a long-term decline is beginning may be first 
ridiculed and then shol. The elected leader who reports that 
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resources will no longer ccntinuc to grow and that cutbacks 
must be m?de may be voted out of olficc. The appointed 
administrator who disrupts his agency with similar news 
may lose the support cf his staff, his effectiveness as an or- 
ganizational leader, the confidence of his superiors, and 
Anally his position. 

To avoid reality, the initial discrepancy between plans 
and resources can easily be met (if not with the "creative 
financing** technique of floating bonds to pay for operat- 
ing expenses) with across-the-board cuts and deferred 
rnaintenance. If the problem is, as everyone w;uUs to be- 
lieve, only temporary, no new corporate strategy is needed. 
The obvious .solution is to share the pain: If the organize, 
tion loses X percent of its budget, every single component 
and subcomponent should be required to make an identical 
X percent sacrifice. And deferring repairs or preventive 
maintenance for a few years will produce neither short-term 
hardships nor long-term deterioration. Such an approach is 
indeed suited to a temporary or minor decline. 

It is not at ^\l appropriate, however, when the decline in 
resources is large and permanent, or equally important to 
its most central mission. Yet cutting-back any component 
beyond a certain point— beyond the point where organiza- 
tional slack can be used to absorb the cuts without reducing 
output .significantly— a budgetary cutback of Y percent will 
reduce production by more than Y percent." And to defer 
mainjcnance will only exacerbate the organization's prob- 
lems in a few years when the cumulative decline in resources 
has become truly significant . Thus, the public manager who 
wishes to manage the retrenchment so as to maintain as 
productive an organization as possible will want to avoid 
short-run expediencies and target the cuts. 

If he cannot do so, he will lose managerial control. For 
those measures that are most effeetivc for mitigating small, 
temporary reductions in resources will only intensify the 
problems of a significant and permanent decline. The 
cumulative impact of repealed across-the-board cuts and 
deferred maintenance bwome, eventually, so severe as to 
destroy the organization's physical plant and programmatic 
vitality, and with them the authority of the organization's 
leader. Or, if all cuts have been avoided through some fi- 
.nancial manipulations, those who are supplying the excess 
revenues will eventually refuse to continue to do .so with- 
out, what mu.st now be, major cuts. Unahle to make tar- 
geted cuts hintself, the public manager finds that the neces- 
.sary budgetary di.scipline Is ioiposed upon his agency from 
the outKide. 

Thus, there are two stages of rclrcnchnicnt. During the 
first, the small declines in resources combine with the in- 
ability (or willingness) to recognize the long-run trends to 
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produce sliorl-rim soliiliofT^: across-lhc-board ciil.s and 
deferred uiaiiUeiiaiice. Hventiially, however, reality is 
forced upon ihc orgaiii/alion— either by ils leaders who cx- 
phiiu it, or by outsiders who place strict conditions upon 
their continued support. Only- once the organization is in 
this second stage* can the .serious business of managing the 
decline begin. And it is in the interest of the manager (or. at 
least, in the interest of the manager who plans to stay with 
the organization over the long-term) to get past the lust 
stage as quickly as possible. The organization's leader 
needs to e.siablish on his terms— not only the terms of the 
bankers— how the reality of declining resources is under- 
stood, 

Hducaliug the public is an essential element of leadership 
for cutback management. Before the public manager can 
act, he nuist both recognize the impending decline and con- 
vince others of this rcalhy. Yet even the inhial decline In rc* 
sourcc»s will not, in ilself, be sufficient to altei well«cstab« 
lislicd attitudes. The first change in the pattern of growth 
will be only small and thus easily dismissed as*a temporary 
aberration. To sec that major cutbacks are inevitable, the 
nianagcr must analyze the underlying trends. He must 
understand the ultimate source of his organization's re* 
sources and examine whether tliesc sources arc expanding 
or contracting. Is the city*s tax base eroding? Has the 
bureau lost key legislative support? Has the agency's once 
glamorous mission becouK* tarnished? Will the college's 
competitive |>osilion be undernuncd by overall enrollment 
declines? Is the department to be more severely affected by 
overall budgetary contractions? Preparing for cutback 
nianagcmcnt requires analysis: uncovering, recognizing and 
imderstanding the fundamental shift.s in demographic pat- 
terns, economic behavior, scKia; attitudes, or political 
power that will, sometime in the tuturc, force retrench* 
ment. 

Then comes the first requirement of organizational lead* 
ersbip for cutback nuinagement: to expjain to the organi/ii- 
liou's memlKr.s and conslituents-^in an unequiviKal way— 
that resources aie dc\*lining and thai major cuts are essen- 
tial. This d(KS not mean a single .slatenrcnt, but a continu- 
ing series of reports, speeches, fact sheets and briefings. Ex- 
plaining the reality of retrenchment is an intellectual exer- 
cise, but accepting the reality orrefrenchnient is a psycho- 
logical chore. The manager cannos just give people the 
facts, for they will inhially reject them. The assumptions 
will be challenged and the dynamics by which the organiza- 
tion obtains its resources will not be nnderslcHHl. Thus the 
manager must flood people with the facts until they cannot 
escape. 

Cutback management creates conflict— serious acrimoni- 
ous conflict. The public manager cannot lead his organiza* 
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* on ihrough a major retrenchment without the cooperation 
of at least some major components of the organi7>ation. 
An';! that cooperation will never be forthcoming until the 
reality and inevitability of the decline i.s clear. Leadership 
for cutback management requires convincing the members 
of the agency to accept that tmplea.sant reality. 

The Opportunity Cost of NOT Cutting-Back 

Most public policy decisions are made without adequate 
attention to the opportunhy cost of the proposal— with lit- 
tle regard to the alternative uses for the resources to be con- 
sumed by the plan. The primary question is whether or not 
the proposal is a good idea. There may he some discussion, 
and indeed disagreement, over how much money should he 
spent out-of-pocket on the proposal; but lew people explic- 
itly point out the opportunity cost of thc;illeni;uive uses to 
which the rsourccs could be put, either by individuals, cor- 
porations or other governmental agencies.'^ 

This precedent for focusing on the obvious, direct costs 
and ignoring the indirect opportunity costs will be followed 
when debating proposals for retrenchment. livery cut will 
hurt someone, and such costs will be quite evident and easi- 
ly dramatized. Someone will lose an existing benefit or job, 
and we will all be sympathetic with that loss.'* Closing a 
school will inconvenience students, teachers, staff and par- 
ents—and will cost some people their jobs. Reducing the 
hours thai a welfare office or motor vehicle inspection sta- 
tion is open will hurt others (including those who learned to 
count on the overtime). To mobilize a political coalition to 
protest such cutbacks one need only draw upon the pas- 
sions of those who will pay the direct costs and the .sym- 
pathy of the general public. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity cost of nof closing the 
school or not reducing the hours of operation arc not so ob- 
vious. To what purpose will the resources saved by clo.siug 
the school or reducing the hours be put? Son;couc will 
benefit from any cutback, be it an agency that gains in- 
creased funds, a department that is not forced to close one 
of its facilities, or the taxpayers' who will have a little more 
cash to spend. But do these people know how they will 
benefit from the cutbacks? Do they know that they will pay 
the cost of not cutJing back? No— not unlc.w someone iclls 
them. That is another responsibility of the public manager 
attecnpiing to lead an organization through rcfreuchment. 
Leadership involves explaining the opportunity cost o\' tux 
cutting back.*' 

For this endeavor, a new corporate strategy can prove in- 
valuable. An explicit statement of purposes, plans and re- 
sources will, of course, reveal what part of the organization 
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will suffer the greatest eutback.s a.s the organt7;ition con- 
tracts to match its lower level of resources. But the new cor- 
porate .strategy will also make it clear what organizational 
componcni.s will benefit— not from the retrenchment, of 
course, for that will impose sonic costs ou everybody, but 
from the ability to sustain iheir operations at levels above 
those that would result from acrosvthe-board cuts. Those 
individuals :uid groups that are most essential to carrying 
out the new, sliinincd-down organizational mission are the 
beneficiaries of the new, corporate strategy. They will— if 
they uudorMaud their stake— be quite supportive of the 
orgaui/;ition*s cutback managers. 

As swill u' the manager announces a series of cutbacks, 
there will be a struggle for the support of those organi/a* 
tioiial components not affected— directly— by these cuts. 
Those who have been targeted for m:ijor reductions will 
argue to those who arc untouched: •'You're next. The time 
to stop ietrenchmeiit is now, at the beginning." The or- 
gani<4itioirs leaders, if they have previously established the 
necessity of cutting somewhere, can reply: "If not them, 
you. Some cuts have to be made." The debate will not be 
pretty or elegant. The organization's leaders will have to be 
constantly explaining the purposes of the cutbacks— the 
reality of retrenchment and the hopes for a revitalized, if 
smaller, organisation- and the opportunity costs of not 
making the cuts. 

In a recent retrenchment battle with Newark's police de- 
partment, Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson was quite effective in 
dramatizing the opportunity cost of not making the cuts he 
proposed. In late 1978, constrained by a state-imposed cap 
on municipal spcndin;^ and faced with a loss of SIO million 
in federal coiinler-ivclical assistance, the mayor announced 
the layoff of 441 city employees including 200 of the city's 
1,100 policeiiicii. The City Council passed an ordinance 
mandating a police force of 1 ,200 officers. Ciibsop vetoed 
the propt)s;il and was able to prevent an override by (he Ci- 
ty Council by threatening to lay off 775 other city empioy- 
ecs if forced to obtain the funds nccessary^to hire the addi- 
tional .100 police officers. The opportunity cost of not lay- 
ing off the policemen was quite clear to those 775 other 
employees.** 

Cutback management, like any other activity of govern- 
ment, is a political endeavor. It requires the mobilization of 
a political coalition to support the proposed actions. To 
create an iilliaiicc of individuals and groups that actively 
favors retreuclimciit— or, at least, the particular proposal 
for achieving that unpleasant reality- the public manager 
needs to articulate a new corporate strategy in a manner 
that makes the opportunity cost of nut adopting it very ob* 
vious. (This undertaking will • not succeed, however4 
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wiilionl a prior ciiiiipaign to educate the organi/aium to 
Ihe iinpoNsihiliiy of avdidiiig relrciiclinieiil. There is no op* 
poriuiiily eosi to rejecting the culhack.s if resources are nol 
really declining.) Defining a new corporale Mralegy pro- 
vides the hasis for building a cpaliiion that, although un- 
happy aboul Ihe reality of declining resources, underMand.s 
ils Slake in redefining ilie |inrpo\eN and plans of the or- 
gani/^lion .so as lo iiialch ilie new, Liwer level ofresources. 

The Long-Term Perspective of Corporate Strategy 

Noi every organi/alion has a cohereni corporate stra- 
tegy. And during a period uf growth, the absence of any 
clear understanding of purposes, plans, and resources may 
not threaten the survival of the organi/ntion— at least not 
immediately. Resources are growing. There is no need to 
deny support to anyone— lo force anyone lo cut hack— and 
each year's increment of additional resources can be alloca- 
ted to a variety of undertakings. Some things v/ill wurk 
and some things will not, but ne;«t year thertf will be an ad- 
ditional increment of resources, which can be used to ex- 
p:;.nd those activities that proved worthwhile without liav- 
ing to eliminate the ones'that failed. 

Many universities grewihat way during (he l%Os, adding 
a research center here and an extension pru^.ram there 
without any thought about their relationship to each other 
or to the whole. Higher education was booming and every- 
one wanted to be a multi-versity (at least at the regional 
level), which meant having as many different departments 
a!!d degree programs as possible, (irowing without any 
overall design, the university becan»e a collection of dis- 
connected parts, sharing only the cununon assumption that 
the growth would always continue. Hut such a **corporate 
strategy**— which evolved wit!iout any thought to the 
resource constraints and which might be bcst called "let a 
tlious;id flowers bloonr*— proved disastrous when the 
growth stopped. That is when the choices— and the trade- 
offs—became much more dirficull: what parts of the uni- 
versity should continue to grow; what should be cut hack: 
what should be eliminated, and what should be retained? 
To answer such quc*s(ions intelligently requires some com- 
prehensive statement about the nature of the university— its 
purposes, plans, and resources. 

Without growth, an organization's leaders cainux afford 
to "let a thousand flowers bloom/* In an era of decline, 
there are shortages of all the key resources: good soil, 
water, fertilizer, and even sunlight. The organiziition*s 
leaders now must consciously decide wlini to plant, culti- 
vate and nourish. They must also decide what to plow 
uoder. Growth can be managed on an ad Ikk basis; re- 
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irciicliniciit cannot. During rctrcnclnncnt« ad tuK decision 
making, which is responsive only lo discs and pressures, 
\M\ any ov»Mal! plan, is dangerous. If ihe organi/ali,>irs 
leaders cauuoi control the rctrenchnicin. the organization 
will get cauglil in a scir-recnrorcing, downward spiral of de- 
clining lesonices and capabilities: An initial decrease in re- 
sources Toices a Hist round of |)rograiuiuatie cutbacks; 
these, in turn, discourage the orgaui/aiioirs nu)st talented 
and pioductive nieinbers who, also lH»ing the nu)st nu)bilc, 
leave: this hurls the organi/alioirs priKluctivity and makes 
ii uioie dilTicuh ]'or the organization to attract resources; 
(he subsequent decrease I'orecs a stvond round of cutbacks. 
And so **thc vicious circle" that Richard M. Cyert calls '^a 
characteristic oF a contracting organi/ation** continues. 
•*'rhe trick ol" managing the contracting organization/* 
concludes Cyert, **is to break the vicious cireic which tends 
to lead to disintegration.** To do this, he argues, the 
i)rgani^n ion's leaders need to dcllnc **an equilibrium posi- 
tion at a smaller si/e,** and plan how to get (and stop) 
ihercJ' 

To do that, it is necessary to develop a new corporate 
strategy that dct'ines what the organization will look like at 
the new eciuilibrium, what it will be doing, and how it will 
be doing it. It specifies. the organi/ation*s purposes, plans, 
programs, si/c and resources. It fixes the future balance be- 
twecen resources and programs— how the programs will 
cinploy those resources and, in turn, how the resources will 
be generated by the programs. Ami the corporate s;rategy 
describes how to reach (his new equilibrium position. 

As resources dccliw, it is essential that the urganization's 
leaders and members know where they are going and how 
they will get there. They need lo predict where the decline in 
resources will level off. Or, more realistically, they need to 
decide and predict at what point they can, with the right 
strategy, halt the decline and obtain their new equilibrium. 
For clearly, what the organization docs— what purposes 
and plans it adopts— will influence how far and how fast re- 
sources will drop. Thus, the new corporate strategy must 
evolve from an iterative analysis; this series of comparisons 
bclween the resources required to operate proposed pro- 
grams and a realistic prediction of what resources those 
programs will generate continues until the two are in bal- 
ance. 

All this cannot be achieved without much debate and dis- 
agrecuKMU— for retrenchment is not an agreeable under- 
taking. lJut once a new corporate strategy is established, it 
provides the criteria by which cuts can be made. It provides 
new definitions of success (that no longer are based on 
growth) and creates new incentives. It provides the means 
by which the organization's leaders can develop new mca- 



sures of pcrrormance. It provides ilic basis lor allracling 
new const iiucncics and retaining old ones. It provides a 
framework for creating new organizational arrangemcnis. 
And, most importantly, the new corporate strategy pro- 
vides the long-term perspective that is necessary to lead the 
organization through the dccMne. 

Corporate Strategy and Organizational Morale 

Retrenchment invariably erodes an organization's 
morale. Not only does the impending decline destroy the as- 
sumption of growth upon which individual expectations 
have been based, but it also threatens each niemberVs faith 
in his own personal worth— in the value of his contribution 
to the organization— and his sense of personal control over 
his future. If the organization is threatened, its members 
feel threatened too. Thus, if the organization is to survive 
and again, someday, prosper, its members must do so too. 

"The loss of the capacity to affecJ oneself or one's world 
is probably the single most threatening experience of the 
contemporary industrial world," writes Harry I.evinson; 
"the experience of loss drains the energies of people as they 
fight depression and cau5;es them to lose (heir positive moti- 
vation."" Clearly, the imminence of retrenchment will 
create that uncertainty, for suddenly an organization with 
which the individual has closely identified himself and his 
future is being forced to reverse itself from growth to 
decline. And if the organization cannot control its own des- 
tiny, how can the individual. . 

Further, organizational retrenchment will create what 
Lcvinson calls "the loss of organizational idea."" Cutting 
back on the scale of the organization necessitates cutting 
back on the organization's purposes. It can no longer strive 
to achieve everything that it cnce did, and that raises ques- 
tions about what purposes it should still strive to achieve. It 
may be psychologically painful to make a conscious and 
public decision to discard certain of the organization's pur- 
poses (to say nothing of the political problems of doing so), 
but unless clear signals are given to indicate what purposes 
will be retained (and thus, implicitly, what purposes will be 
dropped), all the members of the organization will continue 
to doubt the value of their contribution. 

Moreover, retrenchment requires sacrifice. And, writes 
Levinson, "Only a .sense of purpoisc makes a sacrifice 
worthwhile."" Lcvinson distinguishes between goals and 
purposes- "goals arc subsidiary to purposes"— and em- 
phasizes: "When there arc no purposes, people can't be 
*for' anything."" Thus the organization's leadens need to 
be able to explain what it is that they and the organization's 
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members arc working "for" while ih'ey arc retrenching. 

Of course, th? organization may never have adopted an 
explicit and widely-accepted corporate .strategy before. 
Such a void just left individuals and groups to define their 
own purposes. Yet, whatever those purposes were, they are 
now threatened by retrenchment. The *Mo.ss ol organiza- 
tional ideal'* may only be the Io.ss of each individual's own 
perception of that ideal, but it is still a Io.ss. So again, even 
if the organization has survived during growth without a 
clear corporate .strategy, it needs one for retrenchment. 

An explicit corporate strategy can provide a .sense that 
the organization is at least partially controlling its own des- 
tiny (if within the constraints that are forcing retrench- 
ment). It can provide a new, if more modest, "organiza- 
tional ideal," .so that the members understand the meaning 
of their personal contribution. It can give the 
organization's members an understanding of what the 
organization (and thus they) are "for,'* and hence establish 
a standard from which calls for sacrifices are made. The 
new corporate strategy will not satisfy those who are com- 
mitted to purposes that have now been dropped. But it can 
provide the basis for renewing the dedication of tho.se who 
are retained and for recruiting new members whose skills 
better fit the nev "organizational ideal.*' 

Leadership and Retrenchment 

Cutback management requires leadership. Three charac- 
teristics of retrenchment demand that the organization's 
managers exerci.se active leadership: 

(1) Deadlines exist for bringing the budget into bal- 
ance. These deadlines are not necc.vsarily defined by 
specific day.s— though it may be in the manager's 
interest to present them as such— since mo.st organi- 
zations can u.sually operate, af a d. Icit for at least a 
short period of time. Bi*t, at .some point, the budget 
must be balanced or authority is lost to those who 
can do so. 

(2) The conflicts that exist over the allocation of re- 
.sources cannot be resolved without creating some 
losers. As real resources decline, some people will 
have to be denied previously existing benefits or 
jobs. The decline in resources makes it impo.ssiblc 
to create "win-win" solutions in which those who 
lose the primary battle can be bouglit-off with side 
payments on secondary i.ssues. 

(.1) The is.sue of how, where and when the cuts arc lo be 
made is directly important to all the members of ihc 
oiganl/ation. Much of the time, most of the issues 
confronting an organization are of low salience to 
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most of its members. Whatever decision is made, 
they will be hardly affected. Thus, they do not 
become involved. Not so for retrenchment. Every- 
v/ne is threatened; so tlie decisions to be made are ol' 
immediate, personal interest to everyone. 

Tliesc charcteristics of retrenchment negate the effective- 
ness of the traditional, unobtrnsive style of organizational 
leadership." 

The unobtrusive leader is adept at gelling his ideas and 
plans accepted by focusing on small, apparently "minor'* 
actions that can be adopted and implemented quietly. 
Meanwhile, more public channels are employed to grappel 
with— eternally, if necessary— the numerous problems, 
issues, proposals and complaints forced onto the organiza- 
tion's agenda by its own members and by outside forces. 
Such conflicts can often be dissipated through the standard 
tactics of purposeful procrastination:" committees, com- 
missions, debates, studies, reports, meetings, and the inevi- 
table demands to broaden the question to include other, 
dubiously related issues. The standard vagaries of organiza- 
tional processes combine with the inevitable change in envi- 
ronmental forces to grind many issues down to the point 
where few people understand or care. 

Such is not the case for the problems forced upon the 
organization by a significant decline in resources. Choices 
must be made. All of the alternatives have unpleasant out- 
comes for some parts of the organization. Even one will 
have a direct, personal stake in each alternative ,md will 
understand that stake. For issues of retrenchiiient, leaving 
the organization alone to cope with the problem will not 
lessen the conflict but intensify it. 

The manager c^n, of course, appoint the traditional 
study panel and can even delegate to it the responsibility for 
making the necessary cuts. But thfs course is dangerous: the 
committee might recommend cuts which conflict with the 
manager's corporate strategy; or it might, in an effort to re- 
solve its own internal conflicts, decide that it is most con- 
venient to reject the premise that the cuts are necessary. 
Moreover, in the end, the manager will Iiave to ratify or re- 
ject the proposal of the comtnittee; at that point they 
become his cuts and he is the target for all the complaints, it 
is difficult to appeal to a committee or picket their dis- 
persed offices. Protests are most effective when directed at 
an indlviduaK and thus the manager will remain at the 
center of the dispute. 

Consequently, because of the unusual situation created 
by declining resources, the nianager\s style of leadership 
must be active and intrusive, it can still be subtle, but it 
must nevertheless bring the key issues lo a lolciabic resolu- 
tion without interminable delays, the kadcr> nnisl woik 
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oul agrcciuciilN that iiupijsc sigiiiricaiil cosls iipDii soww 
witlioul dcNiroying llic eiilkc orgaiil/aiioii. 

At llii,s|)oiiii, llie appeal of making across-ihc-boanlciiis 
again cnicrgcs. riicic is a superficial cquily Id micIi an ap* 
prouch; evciyonc will *\slmrcllicbuidcn" oriclrcnchnicni. 
And il is easy lo ralii)nali/c thai it is bcM Id avoid wcakcn- 
. ing llic orguni/alion by circnnivenling llic conllici.s llial will 
follow any cffori lo largvl llic cuts. Utn unless an X pciccni 
decrease in Mie bndgcl is rcali/cd by lorcing everyone lo 
lake an X |KTceni enl in salary, leceive X percent fewei 
beiiellls, make X |H*reeni fewer phone calls, and purchase 
X percein fewer inalerials and supplies, there will be no true 
sharing of the burden.- Why is il more ei|uilable to lay off 
lliree people each from 10 departments than to lay off the 
entire 30 members of one departmein? 

Moreover, although across-the-board cms might mini- 
mi/eshori-term organizational contlict, it may impair long- 
lerm organizational effectiveness. Why sjiouki each compo- 
nent of the organization be responsible for an equal percen- 
tage of the cuts? Why is the existing base, which is the result 
of a variety of historical pressures, decisions and needs, the 
one from which current equity calciilaiioiis slunild be 
made? Docs each component contribtite equally to the 
orgaiiizatioirs overall purpose? Will each component be as 
important in the future? Is it really better to cripple all com- 
ponents, or to eliminate some so that oiliers might flourish? 

A common tac:«e of unobtrusive leadership is to dispense 
credit liberally to various individuals and groups. The 
leader, confident of his own status and eoncerned iiiosi 
about the substance of decisions and actions, Is more than 
willing to reward others v/itli public recognition for their 
work or ideas. In trade, the leader gains acceptance and eo- 
oiKraiioii for his major plans." 

I'or making budgetary cutbacks, houevei, there exists no 
social approbation. TIktc is no credit lo be given, only re* 
sponsibility to be avoided. Thus, in the case of cutback 
managemeiit, the organi/atioirs leaders may be more titan 
happy to accept the heat for making the nasty choices in 
tiade for the grudging acceptance by those who esca|K* the 
most severe cuts, l-.veryone will still complain, of course, 
ihe acceptance will not be quiet. Bui ihe orgftUiizationVs 
managers will need to recogtiize and co|)e calmly with the 
pio I'ornia coni|)laims raised by the lie:uls of various or- 
ganizational sub'imits as they act out the ritual hi which a 
leader sticks u|> for his people. Heiiig able to take the, quite 
piedictable, heat is a necessary pait of cutback manage- 
meiit. 

I'or example, that t«.ctic is quite ccmial to tlic|irograni ol 
the Depart incni of IX*feiise for closiug military bases, 
Kcpicscntalixcs and senators aniomalically issue press re- 
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Icuscs and give speeches denoiiiieiiig the Pentagon when- 
ever a base in ilieir district Is targeted for closure. IJiit, 
unlike so many otiier agencic'^ ihat ({uickly retreat from any 
cutbacks as soon as they are attacked by a tew lueiubers of 
C oiigress, Dol) is imt dclcried. he l)c|)artuienl ol* De- 
fense has been willing to .stand ut) and tahe it.s political 
licks,** obseived one civilian in the olTicc of the Secretary 
ol* Delense, l liis willingness lo accept the responsibility Ibi 
uiuking the decision to close military bases (which, in turn, 
is derived I'rom a long-term perspcvtivc that indicates such 
actions are essential) i.s a major factor in the siicccvs of the 
Pcutagon*s base closing program.'* 

To ensure that the inevitable heat is ritualistic rattier than 
antagoni.stie, the public managci lun.st educate the leaders 
of the essential parts of theorgani/.atiou, Thecinbaek dcxn- 
.sions must, .somehow, be accepted by a controlling coali- 
tion within the organization, it must not impose imaccep- 
table io.s.scs upon individuals or groups who are willing and 
able to bring the entire organization down with them. In 
designing the organization's new corporate .strategy, the 
managers uiuM take into account not only the products and 
productivity of the units and functions they wish to main- 
tain, but also the potential for political destruction po.s- 
ses.sLHi by ttiose who they mark for tlic most .severe cut- 
backs. 

Thus, a new corporate .strategy cannot he dictated from 
the top. It uuist evolve from the growing realization that re- 
sources are declining. To establish the legitimacy of a new 
definition of organizational mission, the leadership must be 
.subtle but active—continually prodding the organiz.ation 
into a rtvognitiun of the realities of rctrenchmeiU and. an 
acceptance of more modest expectations. The new corpor- 
ate strategy cannot be the product of a formal prcKcdure or 
vote in which individuals and grou^is pnblicly state ihat 
(hey favor the new, limited purposes and thecinbacks they 
imply, for it is in no oue*s interest to make such a public 
dtx'laration. Rather, the new corporate .strategy nui.st 
emerge from a gradual process of di.scds.sion and acquies- 
cence. 

Retrenchment neces.sarily centralizes decision making.'^ 
VoT a growing organization, decentralization nuiy be .satis- 
factory; the central, responsibility for resource allocation 
can be adequately discharged by simply licensing requests 
for new endeavors, di.scriminating between proposals only 
when nLH:essary to maintain some sense of equity between 
thegrov/th of various components. I'or retrenchment, how- 
ever, allocating resources involves cuts, and the various or- 
ganizational coiu|)onents cannot be expected to volunteer 
then), A ceiural decision-making authority must both de- 
velop the alternatives and choo.se between tliem. It would 
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I)c a very unusual organi/alion indeed that generated 
through a tleceiUiali/ed prcKess enough propo'^^ls for self- 
uuposed eutbaeks to mateh a signi*'Jeant dechne in re- 
sou ree,s. 

Yet, even it' the top manager is the only choiee tor mak- 
ing tlie deeisions, that docs not mean that those decisions 
will be accepted. I bus, reirenehmeni necessitates not only 
centiali/ed decision making but alsoceiurali/ed leadership. 
Ikfore the decisions are made, the organization's leaders 
need to create the environment in which these decisions can 
beaccepled. Leadership for cutback management involves 
cMablishing the inevitability of resource decline, dramatiz- 
ing the opportiniity costs of not cutluig-back, and creating 
a new corporate strategy to match Ilic new realities so as to 
make acceptance of rctrcncluucnl possible. 
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School administrators besieged: a 
look at Australian and American 

education 

J. T. Murphy 




What one thinks depends in pan on where one scans. In Australia, 
many state-level educators arc feeling besieged — and that's bad. 
Politicians are getting too involved in administrative matters. Parents 
are challenging professional prerogatives. Militant teachers want au- 
tonomy but not responsibility. '1 Kf; federal government is meddling 
Kith state priorities. Taxpayers want more education for fewer dol- 
lars. In this view, the good old days of uncliallenged professional 
leadership are over, and rough days lie ahead. In fact, the good old 
days may be over, but if America is the wave of the future, Australian 
educators haven't seen anything yet. 

In this paper, I conipare the operation and control of public 
schooling in Australia and America. The focus is on the proliferation 
of new voices in school governance, on \hc realignment of influence 
within professional ranks, and on some of the procedures used to 
monitor and control schooling. I show how the patterns of gover- 
nance in both countries have changed substantially over the last 10 to 
!5 years anr! suggest that one effect is that tlie influence of those 
iradiiionally resiXHisibie for running the schools has been eroded—- 
but perhaps too litde in Australia and perhaps too much in America. 
Australia ha? h;irdh rtny mechanisms f/)r public access to .'r^hool deci- 
sion making, while ;^.i*.enca ju:U may be payinrj U price for wide- 
: pread. open access — a weakening in school dist;!; ' leadership. Kach 
couniry has something to learn from the olhcr. 

Atisiralia and Amep'a are W'>rtli v'ompanng Iwatis;. they have 
nutch i»i common. Similar cuhttres. traditions, languages and ap- 
proaches to education reflect conunon n)ots in Western Europe, 
mainly Britain. Both otXTa*" ihrougii a federal system of government 
with a history of inde|.' .dent slates. Both are wealtliy, urban, 
technologically advanced societies, with strong private sectors and 
growing ethnic ctmniiuniiies. Bc'h operate preschools through uni- 
versities and are grappling with demands for eciualiiy of educational 
opportunity, excellence, and diversity. And educators in both coun- 
tries are currently feeling ilie pinch of inflation, cost-conscious gov- 
ernments, increasing competition for resources, an oversupply of 
teachers, declining or stable enrollments, and more demands for effi- 
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cicncy. ofTcciivcncss, and performance, not lo mention for literate 
secondary school graduates. 

Of course, there are important differences — some noted here. 
Australia's entire population is about that of Chicago and New York 
CMy combined, and the number of teachers and administrators in 
America almost e(|uals the number of students in Australia. While 
America has separation of executive and legislative power, 50 states, 
and 16,000 school districts, Australia has a parliamentary system, only 
six states (and two territories), and no scliool districts. 

Moreover, Australia's problems seem more manageable: its people 
more relaxed, more fun, slower paced. It's l>cen 10 years or so since I 
boarded a plane without l>eing frisked or whisked through a metal 
detector. And it's been a long t5me since I've heard a jovial pilot wish a 
couple a happy anniversary. 

In short, the two countries are different enough that one can 
examine various approaches lo the operation and control of school- 
ing, yet similar enough that the experiences of one might be relevant 
to the other.' 

My impressicms of Australia are based on observations and inter- 
views during a three-week visit in July and August 1978. I met with 
educators in three state capitals — Sydney in New South Wales, 
Adelaide in South Australia, and Perth in Western Australia — and in 
the country's capital, (Canberra. Most of my time was spent with top- 
level public servants in central head()uarters — those responsible for 
running the government schools and also for arranging my itinerary. 
In addition, I met with teachers, principals, inspectors, parents, non- 
government school officials, interest-group representatives, ministe- 
rial staff, and a minister of education. I visited post-secondary in- 
stitutions, regional offices, a state parliament, and several schools. I 
also collected government d«K:uments, reports, and books on Austra- 
lian education. 

My impressions are simply that — impressions. I was not an /expert 
on Australian education before my trip and don't pretend to be one 
now. Nor was my trip's pur|X)se to collect represciuative data; I spent 
most of my time answering questions about American education 
rather than fact-finding. And my impressions^ may be biased by an 
oversampling of government officials (my hosts) and by the things 
they wanted me to see. presumably the best of Australian education. 
Despite these limitations, my impressions — mistaken ones and all — 
may help provoke debate al)out patterns of governance in both coun- 
tries. 

The Principal Actors 

Australia and America differ significantly in who operates and in- 
fluences the schools and in how and to whom the schools are held ac- 
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countable* In what follow.s, I explore and contrast the changing roles, 
concerns, and activities of some of the principal actors— school ad- 
ministrators, the federal government, the courts, elected officials, cit! 
zcns, pressure groups, and ''new breed" professionals. In America, 
local public school superintendents seem es|>ccially pressured by re- 
cent dcvelopnrents. In Australia, those csiHrially iHrsieged are state 
headquarters staff. 

School Administralors 

In both countries, the states have constitutional authority for operat- 
ing the scliools. but that authority tniditionally has l)cen exercised by 
highly centralized systems in the Australian stales and by the delega- 
tion of most authority to local districts in America (with the exception 
of Hawaii). Patterns of administration in IkhIi countries are in flux, 
and. curiously, things are iKVoming more centralized in America 
while they are iKroming more decentralized in Austndia. 

In America, during the last decade or so, the inlluencr of state-level 
school administi^ators has substantially increased. State departments 
of education have doubled and tripled in size, have iK'Come more di- 
rectly involved in establisliing school priorities, and have helped de- 
velop a series of reforms in school finance, teacher certification, col- 
lective bargaining, compensatory education, desegregation, and pm- 
grams for the handicapped and the bilingual. The states also have as- 
sumed major new resp/onsibility for the implementa'ion of federal 
priorities with the coming of substantial federal aid in the mid-1960s. 

Along with this new legislation has come a marked shift in siate- 
local relations. Prior to the M)6()s. the states' emphasis was on provid- 
ing sc'h(H)I districts with general financial assistance, regulating sch(M)l 
"inputs" (e.g.. building codes, length of school year), and serv^ug the. 
schools mainly through statistical reports. With few exceptions, scIkm)! 
o|>erations were the .province of local professionals, chiefly the scImm)! 
superintendent, who was resp<msible to a local citizen board of edu- 
cation. And rnost of the money for schooling was raised through ItKal 
property taxes. Things were never <|uite this neat, but generally stale 
departments ol education were invisible. 

Now states are overseeing school management and increasingly 
acting as administrative courts in the implementation of procedures 
protecting the rights of individual children. States have also been in- 
creasing their share of the costs of public education — now on the av- 
ei^age above 50 percent. l-<K*al schoolmen now know the states aa* 
there. 

As the states have become more involve(i in running and financing 
the schools, they have k'come more intercMed in scliemes to check 
how well the\*re working. During the late sixties and early seventies, 
amid great fanfare, more than 30 states esial)!isl'«ed accountability 
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programs whirli jiiincd at greater cllicicncy and cITcctivcncss in the 
schools through the reporting of test-score data. The programs varied 
from state to slate but assumed that slate policymakers could use test- 
score data to identify g(H)d and bad scliools, leading to more rational 
decisions. The programs produced mounds of data and political con- 
troversy, but litde policy-relevant information. Of iheir own weight, 
the programs have quietly sunk from public sight— if not from slate 
bureaucracies. 

Enter what some call the "son of accountability," competency test- 
ing. In ihe last few years, at least 34 states have taken action to insure 
that children graduate from high school with some minimum 
competencies — that they be literate. Shifting tbe burden of account- 
ability from the school system to the child, some states say students will 
not graduate without passing a state exam. 

It is tcM) early to tell where ihese programs are headed — some pre- 
dict their quick demise, while others think they are the wave of the 
future. Still others think America is headed toward the European 
practice of external certification of secondary school graduation. In 
any case, competency testing has strong public support, even though 
the tests are increasingly being criticized on technical, conceptual, 
political, and legal grounds. 

Taken as a whole, all this state activity in education — much of it in- 
creasing centralization and reducing diversity — was simply unheard 
of a dozen years ago. Of course, this is not to say that strong de- 
centralizing forces aren't at work: local officials are fighting back, 
academics are pushing for school-level management, and reo it re- 
search emphasizes the bottoni-up character of change. But it ii m- 
phasize that America, the bastion of localism, seems headed toward 
more centralized power in the slates. 

In Australia, the bastion of centralism, the drift istoward authority 
at the periphery. Stale headquarters staff have been losing authority 
and are increasingly behaving the way state officials used to behave in 
America. Local school administrators arc growing in influence and 
autonomy. 

In the olden days, the operation of Australian education was highly 
centralized, reflecting the geography of Australia, its authorilarian 
convict-camp beginnings in some states, and the absence of local gov-, 
cmment. Central authorities did the work that has been divided in 
America between state departments of education and the central 
offices of local .school districis. State officials hired and transferred 
teachers, appointed administrators (based mainly on seniority), de- 
veloped curricula, built facilities, established standards, and generally 
supervised the operation of the schools. In addition, state officials 
were directly responsible for teacher training. 

The old system had a dean, effective mechanism for monitoring 
huv.I .schools and controlling the Ixrhavior of teachers and adminis- 
trator*;. Each state haul a corps of insiH'ctors who would regularly visit 
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schools, cvahiaic icaclicrs. and maul) scImh)! operations to ilicir 
mental images of what schools shoiilc! I>c like in tlut state. 'I*Iic in- 
spectors' rei>orts would provide tlie director-general— the top state 
edticntion bureaucrat — witli up-to-date inlonnation on scliool and 
stalT functioning. 'Hie :nsi)ectc)rs — whose ^vord was law — provided 
the center witli tlie nicclianisni for controlling the j>eripliery. Public 
accountability came tluougli the minister of education, who super- 
vised tile director-general, wlio in turn ran cacli state's schools. 

Tlie system was designed to promote uniform standards and 
wpiality of I'unding and ser\Mces across schools. Teacliers, for exam- 
ple, agreed to work anywiiere in a state, tluis assuring poor, remote 
areas in the outback of a basic educaticm. In practice. Iiowever, well- 
to-do neigliborhoods were able to keep tlieir Ix;tter teachers. The 
system also was tiglit. innexil)Ie. unres|>onsive to diverse needs, and 
isohited from community involvement. 

This system has h osened up sul)stantially during tlie hist 10 to 15 
years, raiying IVom state to state. Increasingly, administrative au- 
thority. currici5?:u' decision making, and control over limited re- 
sources have been delegated to regional offices and principals. 
School-site management. s<h(H»I-based cunicuhnn. schooKonirolIcd 
evaluation, lump-suni budgeting were constantly discussed during my 
visit. And. according to one principal, while sevenil years ago he 
wouldn't even leave Iiis building without getting hea<I<|uarlcrs' per- 
mission, now he is virtually free to nm his school without inter- 
ference. Moreover, teachers are playing— taking — more of a role in 
decision making, reflecting their emerging professionalism air' 
unionism and their accompanying demands for influence and au- 
tonomy. 

One casualty of this hnisening up has l>een the ins|x;ctora»c — the 
key link in the slate's monitoring system. In some stales, inspectors 
now enter schools only with the principal's permission, and their role 
is Ixroming more that of a consultant — a reminder of the dominant 
role in U.S. state (Iepartn:ents of education I.') years ago. One conse- 
<)uence. according to a memo by an Australian state staffer, is that 
"the Director-General and ultimately the Minister and the Govern- 
ment are unable to have an a(Ie(|uatc.* knowledge of the current state 
of affairs within the education system. At present, the authority held 
by the Director-General is not sufficient "- 'I'his breakdown of bu- 
reaucratic accotmtability worries sever.il director.s-general who r . 
supporters of devolution but who also continue to Ik: res|)onsibIe for 
the schools. It also makes me wonder whether ministerial control of 
the schools in Australia is a myth. 

It is easy to exaggerate the extent of administrative decentralization 
in Australia. State hcadcjuarters do remain responsible for stafTing as- 
signments and many resource allocation decisicms. And if schools de- 
viate too far from the norm, the center can still yank them back into 
line. Nonetheless, the power of the center seems to be eroding, and. 
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ironically, Australian teachers and principals in some states may now 
have more freedom and authority over administrative and curricular 
matters than their counterparts in America. 

The Federal Government 

Educational governance in both countries is marked not only by a re- 
alignment of professional influence within the states but also by a ne;v 
and noisy voice at the federal level. The approaches of the two coun- 
tries differ, as discussed below, but some things seem endemic to 
having a new kid on the street in a federal system — initial fears of fed- 
eral domination, concern of national politicians that they're not get- 
ting credit, state complaints about federal interference, initial oppo- 
nents who become strong sui)|X)rters, and a period of exuberance 
followed by a period of reexamination. 

Until the mid-1960s in America, the U.S. Office of Education was 
an invisible, backwater agency that collected statistics, provided con- 
sultative services to the states, and administered a few small grant 
programs for the schools. In 1965, all that' began to change. After 
nearly 100 years of futile efforts to pass major federal aid to the 
schools, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act whipped 
through the Congress in less than 100 days. This legislation, and its 
progeny, focused attention on national priorities (disadvantaged chil- 
dren, sch(M)l innovation) and, later, on other groups shortchanged by 
the schools (migrant, bilingual, Indian, and handicapped children). 
With the mid-sixties' burst of legislation, the federal government be- 
came an active partner in education. 

After 13 years of substantial aid, several observations can be made 
about the exercise of federal influence on the schools. At least initially, 
federal clout came through the provision of large sums of new 
money— ESEA doubled to 8 percent the federal contribution to 
schooling. Since the mid-sixties, though, federal funding has about 
kept pace with inflation and state and local increases, falling far short 
of the hopes of the original reformers and the demands of interest 
groups. 

How the money is delivered— categorical programs— has been a 
major source of federni influence. Although the Congress and Re- 
l)ublican administrations have flirted with reducing federal strings 
and turning money over to the states, a strong federal focus on special 
populations has remained the policy— reaffirmed again by the Con- 
gress in 1978. Wliile observers continue to debate whether the funds 
reach and help the children slated for attention, one clear effect has 
been the institutionalizaticm of federal priorities. Most state and I(Kal 
agencies now liave on their staffs paid advtuates for s|>ecial groups 
(the disadvantaged, handicai)i)ed, bilingual) and for innovative pro- 
grams. If one believes, as I do, that organizational decision making is 
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alTccted by internal advocates, this instiliitionali/.ation seems 
significant. 

Third, and perhaps most visible today, federal officials have at- 
tempted to exercise influence through regulations, with the result that 
federal-stale relations Iiave been on a 13-year roller coaster ride. Slate 
and l(K*aI officials, initially fearful of federal ccMitroI, (juickly learned 
that federal priorities could be ignored. This reduced fears, but it also 
encouraged federal reformers to resort to more and tighter 
regulations — a strategy reinforced by the absence of other levers, I'lxe 
increased funding, to influence the sch(M)Is. Currently, slate and local 
officials are complaining bitterly about the breadth of regulaticm, 
particularly the detailed gtiidelines for serving handicapped children. 
The Congress has responded more with rhetoric than with re- 
ducticms in paperwork and rules. 

Finally, the federal government has probably influenced public 
schooling indirectly by its opposition to d?/ec.l aid to nonpublic 
sch(H>Is — this 'ixilicy has limited competiticm foi scarce resources and 
I>erhaps meant more money for the public scIkkiIs. The church-stale 
issue, long a stumbling block to federal aid, was dealt with in the six- 
ties by providing modest services to private-sch(M)I children, not aid to 
the schools themselves. This "child benefit" approarh temporarily 
satisfied the nonpublic-sch(H)l lobby, while avoiding a battle with op- 
pcments of public support of church-related sch(K)Is. In 1978, the 
issue erupted again in an attempt to legislate tuition lax credits for the 
parents of private-school children. The National (^oaliticm to Save 
Public Education was formed and, with others, managed to kill the 
proposal, winning the battle if not the war. 

In sum, in America in 1979, the federal role is well entrenched with 
stable fimding for public schools, categorical ])rograms, and reg- 
ulaticms seemingly here to stay. The privaie sector for now remains 
at the back of the line at the public trough. 

In Australia, acco mpanying the drift toward devohiti(m of author- 
ity within the states has been a drift toward greater centralization 
within the country. Stale officials now look both up and down at in- 
fluential new actors. 

Actually, the federal (commonwealth) government has played an 
important, indirect role in fimding sch(K)Is lor more than 35 years. As 
a wartime measure in 1942, the central government i(M)k over full 
authority for taxing personal income, leaving the stales with a weak 
tax base. As a C(mse(|uencc, each year the stales receive large chunks 
of unrestricted funds — aljoul ^5 percent of their budgets — from the 
commonwealth and then aII(K*ale these funils to various state ac- 
tivities, including the biggest money eater — education. With the cur- 
rent austerity drive at the federal level, some state educators f jar \i 
educati(m*s share of this essential indirect fimding will be cut. 

But the big push for the expansicm of direct federal aid came in 
1972 with the election of the I^bor party (a rough e({uivalent to the 
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U.S. Democratic party), which had been out of power for 23 years. 
Prime Minister Goiigh Whitlam, acting as President Johnson had in 
the mid-sixties, moved at a frantic pace — while he still had the votes. 
Whitlam, less than a month after taking office, set up the Karmel 
Committee (named after its prestigious chairman, Professor Peter 
Karmel) to study the needs of the sch(M)ls. Reporting six months later 
in May 1973, the committee's recommendations led to major new fed- 
eral initiatives in educaticm and to the establishment of the Australian 
Schools Commission. The commissicm, composed of members from 
the public at large and from educaticm interest groups, administers 
the new program and reiM)rts regularly and publicly on the needs of 
Australian educaticm — much to the chagrin of the current penny- 
pinching government. 

In Australia, the pattern ()f federal influence — still in its formative 
stage — is s()mewhat different from that in America. The common- 
wealth government plays a modest role in the support of public 
schools, but relies much more heavily than in America on the provi- 
sion of general aid. Practically overnight in the early seventies, the 
federal contributicm jumped fnmi hardly anything to 14 percent, with 
almost 90 percent of these federal funds flowing to the states through 
"general recurrent grants" and "capital grants." Designed to bring all 
schools up to resource standards (defined mainly in terms of 
teacher-pupil ratios and class size), these programs provided mcmey 
to the states with virtually no strings attached. Recurrent grants re- 
semble state e(]uali?uition ])rograms in America. 

In additicm, the ccmimonwealth government influences public 
schfjoling through its ncmgovernmcnt sch(M)ls' policies — which are 
very different from America's. Nongovernment sch(M)ls, serving 21 
percent of Australia's students (1 1 percent in America), receive about 
35 pcrceni of their oixTUiing costs in direct grants from the federal 
government. During my visit, a major controversy was brewing over a 
recent increase in conunonwcalth funding for ncmgovernment 
schools at the cost of rcfhiccd funrling for the public sector. Indeed, a 
conunon view is that the commonwealth minister is becoming the 
minister for nongovernment schools and the slate ministers are be- 
C(miing the ministers for government schools. How — and how 
much — the federal government (<ilong with the states) should fund 
nongovernment schools is likely to remain a controversial issue.^ 

Like America, the Australian commonwealth government also 
exercises influence thn)Ugh "special purpose" (categorical) programs 
that were established in tlie seventies to promote innovaticm and to 
meet the needs of the handicapped and the disadvantaged. This 
f(KUS — Australians call it positive discriminaticm — was a major change 
in direction for a country whose sch(M)!s had traditionally ignored the 
needy. 

In carrying out their categorical policy, however, Australians have 
differed from Americans. Commonwealth officials have discouraged 
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multiple fragmented programs imposed from above and separately 
administered in the schools. Instead, the Australian approach has 
consistently empliasized school-initiated projects marked by col- 
laborative decision making, in-service training, the discovery of 
priorities througli experience, and schoolwide commitment to dealing 
with needy children. Australian federal officials, following the dictates 
of Common sense and experience, are convinced that this grass-roots 
approach to change makes sense."* Curiously, American federal of- 
ficials, seemingly more swayed by science tlian cx{>erience, just re- 
cently are coining to tlie same view, based on tlie results of multimill- 
ion dollar research studies.* 

Stiil another source of federal influence in Australia is rules and 
regulations. In fact, state ofRcials complain that "at times demand?, 
and constraints have been placed on the Department [by the Schools 
Commission] greater than those the Department places on its own 
agencies."^ This may be true, but in Australia there are no equivalents 
to the strong American regulations on race and sex discrimination or 
to the multiple prescriptions recpiired in implementing special- 
j>opula:ion programs. Australian federal officials don't seem prone to 
detailed regulations— or at least so far. 

Finally, commonwealth officials, like their counterparts in America, 
exert influence by "jawlx)ning" — using speeches, reports, meetings, 
conferences to get their message across. Indeed, the sophisticated re- 
ports of the Schools Commission (which doesn't have an equivalent in 
America) — with their consistent themes of parental invoJvement, di- 
versity, choice, and equal opportunity— have seemingly had a major 
impact on the thinking of policymakers about Australian schooling. 

Where the federal role is headed in Australia is less clear than in 
America. The special-purpose grants seem more vulnerable, not yet 
having established the broad nationwide constituency that exists in 
America. Although aid to private schools is well established, con- 
troversy will continue as competition grows for limited resources. 
Some worry about the future of the Schools Commission, an out- 
spoken brainchild of che Labor party, which is to the political left of 
the current conservative government. Whatever happens, an active 
federal role of one kind or another seems certain for the future. It is a 
reality that the states will need to learn to deal with. 

The Courts 

America and Australia may resemble each other in certain aspects of 
governance, but they clearly diverge on the involvement of the courts 
in setting school policy and monitoring school behavior. 

America has become a superlitigious society, with considerable at- 
tention focused on the behavior of public officials. In 1975, for exam- 
ple, the federal secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare faced 
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some 10,000 lawsuits, many challenging his use of administrative dis- 
cretion; 20 years earlier, U' figure was several hundred/ 

In education, during the -last 25 years, especially the late sixties and 
early seventies, suits increasingly have been aimed at individual school 
administrators and at the constitutionality of various educational 
practices. Federal and slate courts have ruled on school desegrega- 
tion, nonpublic-school support, the liability of school board members, 
programs for the handicapped and bilingual, school finance, student 
free speech, records, and suspension, hiring and firing practices, and 
more. Court decrees have affected the students served by the schools, 
how they should be served, the procedures to be followed (e.g., rea-- 
sonable notice, hearings, and right of appeal), and the responsibilities 
of administrators and lay board members. Indeed, some strong court 
decisions have included detailed instructions on the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the sch(H)ls. 

Some commentators bemoan the encroachment of the courts on the 
details of school administration. Others argue that court action has 
been required because of the failure of normal political and pro- 
fessional processes to rcs|X)nd to the legitimate demands of abused 
groups or »o protect their constitutional rights. Still others say that 
after a period of activism, the courts are now becoming more re- 
strauK-(l. And still others jx)int out that we know too little about the 
ronsc(|Uenccs. Ix)th intended and unintended, of various court de- 
crees on schooling. In any event, the courts in America have been — 
and continue to Ih' — an active partner in efforts to control schooling 
and constrain school administrators. 

In Australia, reformers as well as the ordinary citizen have virtually 
ignored the courts as a vehicle for educational change or for seeking 
redress. In fact, the High Court {)f Australia has heard only a handful 
of cases challenging the constitutionality of 3ch(M)l-related provisions. 
One now before the court and brought by the Victorian Council for 
the Defense of Goveriunent Schools (affectionately rrf^rred to as 
DOGS) challenges goveriunent s\ipport of nongovernincnt schools 
but is widely expected to fail.** For whatever reasons — a conservative 
Judiciary, constitutional barriers to citizen suits, public-servant im- 
nuinil). little tradition of court intervention — Australian educators 
are virtually free from the threat or reality of court interference. 

Elected Officials 

School administrators arc l>eing pressured not only by a realignment 
of influence within their ranks but also by elected officials at the state 
and national ievel. Bent on gaining more control over the direction 
and operation of various bureaucracies (including the schools), 
electe(l officials are becoming more active and are building their ca- 
pacity to oversee how things work. 
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At the state level in America, governors in some states have become 
more heavily involved in school legislation— <leveIoping their own 
proposals for finance and taxation and pushing thein through their 
legislatures. Through the buildup of personal staff anrl centralized 
planning and budget oflficcs, governors also are exerting more pres- 
sure on state departments of education. 

Likewise, state legislatures in the last 20 years have undergone 
many important changes: streamlining their procedures, attracting 
more policy-oriented aggressive members, and substantially increas- 
ing their staffs. In California, for example, die ninnber of legislative 
employees grew from aI)oiU 50 in 1950 to more than 700 in 1974. 
While most other states have not matched this growth, four out of five 
have substantially increased their staffing.-* The days when the legis- 
lature would simply rublxMXStamp the pro|X)sals of the e(hication 
establishment appear to be over. 

At the federal level, similar developments can be identified. Since 
the Nixon years, the Congress has been acting like an independent 
branch of government, rejecting executive branch proposals and de- 
veloping its own. And given the absence of strong loyalty to political 
parties in America, congressmen and staff fre(iuendy intervene in the 
administration of programs, sometimes even suggesting practices that 
undermine those of their party leader, the president. This activist 
stance has been helped by a substantial growth in congressional 
staff— from 4,300 in 1957 to 10,800 in 1975.'" It has also been helped 
by the work of the General Accounting Office, an arm of Congress 
that has rapidly grown to 5,000 staff members and has moved beyond 
financial auditing to reviewing the performance of program. 

Similarly, in the executive branch the last few presidents have tried 
to exert more control over their agencies, including education, by 
building u\ presidential staff, by expanding the central Office of 
Management and Budget, by establishing staff offices manned by 
political appointees (typically, sym.pathetic experts rather than party 
loyalists), and by infiltrating the bureaucracy with more and more 
noncareer appointments. 

All these attempts to strengthen the hands of elected officials have 
not been without their problems. For example, legislators discover 
that large staffs start acting like bureaucracies, need to be managed 
take on a life of their own, and create problems to be solved. And at- 
tempts by the president to control the bureaucracy may have made 
things worse. Heclo argues: "political appointees may well reduce 
rather than increase bureaucratic responsiveness ... to the President 
and department heads: This in turn increases incentives for the White 
House to politicize the civil service. . . . Protectors of the civil service 
can react by well-tried techni(|ues . . . [which] will probably only re- 
move self-interested bureaucracies farther from the reach of political 
leadership."** Whether , these changes are improvements can be de- 
bated, of course, but few would disagree that civil servants, federal 
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and state educators included, have been increasingly under pressure. 

Australia presents a very dilTerent picture, no doubt reflecting its 
parliamentary system. Federal and state governments are led by 
strong centralized cabinets, headed by the prime minister at the fed- 
eral level and premiers in the states. Cabinet.members are all elected 
members of Parliament, and traditionally have had very small per- 
sonal staffs. Backbenchers have little influence on policy and gener- 
ally wouldn't think of circumventing party policy by pressuring the 
bureaucracy. The l-oyal Opposition, also with very little staff, keeps 
an eye on the government, hooting and hollering like hockey fans in 
tlie holies of changing government leadership. The postaudit ac- 
tivities of Australian governments are quite modest by American 
standards. 

Government programs are administered by public service de- 
partments, led by permanent heads who usually work their way up 
the bureaucratic ladder. T*;e ])erm:ment heads report to their minis- 
ters who in turn report to the cabinet and the prime minister (pre- 
mier). 

What is particularly striking al><)Ut the Australian system is that 
elected offu ials have few mechanisms for challenging or changing the 
leadership of the bureaucracies, for countering bureaucratic sugges- 
tions, or for overseeing bureaucratic action. Australia has traditionally 
acted on the notion that a loyal public service implements the policies 
of the government of the day — as if public bureaucracies, even loyal 
ones, don't have goals and priorities of their own. I'm not suggesting 
that the public services purposely subvert ministerial policies or that 
the closed-career system produced unfit leaders: the ones I met were 
professional, ihoughtful. open to new ideas — and some were vision- 
ary. But I am suggesting that Australian bureaucracies seem quite 
powerful with few formal checks on their authority. 

In Australia's system of government, it may be that those checks are 
neither needed nor d«?sirable. Apparently, though, ^ome Australians 
think otherwise. There are signs that Australia's elected officials are 
adopting what one official called the American presidential model. 
The prinij minister, I was told, has recendy expanded his own staff to 
help in the coordination and oversight of governmentwide policy. In 
the Australian states, similar moves toward centralized staffs in pre- 
miers' offices have started. And several directors-general expressed 
concern during my visit that ministers are getting too involved in the 
details of running the schools. 

Which of these developments, if any, represent nnprovements in 
Australian governance of schools, I'm not prepared to judge. In 
America's dilTerent system of government, similar developments have 
Inuh their supporters and critics. In any case, the public bureaucracies 
in Australia are now beginning to feel new pressures from elected of- 
ficials hut hardly with the intensity of their coimterparts in America. 
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Both aniiurics have had a history of citizen involvement in the 
schools, but of quite different kinds. In Austraha. parents and citizens 
have long played an active role in the support of schools, but not in 
their governance. Lx)cal parent and citizen groups ("P and C*s**) have 
taken great pride in raising private funds to supplement uniform 
government funding for neighborhood schools — an idea catching on 
in California in the wake of Proposition 13. Indeed, this practice sus- 
tains inequality: in well-to-do neighborhoods even airplanes have 
been purchased for extracurricular activities, while in poor areas 
hardly enough money could be raised for up-to-date textbooks. In 
addition, parents have been (juite active in running school canteens 
(cafeterias) and in providing other volunteer help. And at the state 
and federal levels, parents, often working closely with teacher unions, 
have been quite vocal and reportedly successful in pressing for addi- 
tional dollars for public schooling. 

More recently, though, Australia has been flirting with the idea of 
parental control of schooling through the creation of parent councils 
at each and every school. If successful, this would devolve parental 
control further than has traditionally been the case in America, where 
local boards op>erdte at the school district level. This push for greater 
citizen control has come from outspoken parents, from the common- 
wealth government, and from fonvard-looking state educationists 
who believe parents should be heard. Ideally, local parent councils 
could provide a new accountability device that would compensate for 
weakening ministerial control. 

Efforts to establish local parental control have varied from state to 
state, but it is my impression that the idea has yet to take hold. **In 
almost every state sch(K)l,** one principal in a state known for its de- 
volution said, *'Iittle more than lip service is paid to the role of parents 
in deciding educational issues.** 

The reasons for limited success go beyond the conventional expla- 
nation of citizen apathy. For one thing, many local professionals 
strongly oppose the move. Indeed, the local educators 1 met, with 
some notable exceptions, seemed to have a paternalistic attitude to- 
ward citizen involvement. Professionals know best, I was told, and 
they are quite reluctant to let outsiders, particularly those with less 
education, interfere with professional matters. Some also worried that 
parents with an ax to grind would dictate school policies. 

Second, parental control has also faced organized opposition. In 
New South Wales, for example, the teacher union played a major role 
in the defeat of a parent council proposal, and the existing parent or- 
ganizations raised serious (piestions, no doubt viewing new parent 
groups with different goals as a threat. 

A third reason for weak parent councils may be that the reformers 
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overesiimatcd the level of gra.ss-roois parental dissatisiaction with 
school decision making — as als(» seems to have been the case in 
America. Australians love to complain about authority, but they also 
seem to have an abiding faith in expert knowledge and central con- 
trol Unless something is really not working, they say "she'll do" and 
seem content to leave it alone. 

Fourth, even if parents wanted to get more involved in school deci- 
sion making, they seem awed by the professionals and reluctant to 
show their ignorance. This timidity no doubt reflects the long tradi- 
tion in Australia of excluding parents from a significant policymaking 
role. It also reflects the fact thai a high proportion of the potentially 
least timid parents — the well-to-do and professionals — send their chil- 
dren to private schools. And it might also reflect subtle class dis- 
tinctions in Australia and the expectation that lower classes know their 
place. 

Finally, the incentives for parental involvement are <|uite weak. Sil- 
ting on a council would take a lot of time and effort, and, sometimes, 
courage. But participation currently provides few rewards and little 
control over things that might matter to parents: staffing and the 
allocation of significant resources. And because schools are not sup- 
ported by any local taxes, there is no incentive for lax cutlers to get 
involved. (Indeed, the typical Australian doesn't seem to link in- 
creased spending for schools with more taxes taken out of his or her 
pocket.) As long as parents don't influence dollars and staffing, one 
^ state official told me, parent councils are a sham. 

Whatever the reasons, significant parental involvement in local de- 
cision making seems minimal. This means that the decentra!i/.ation 
movement in Australia has Ix'en translated into a devolution of pro- 
fessional authority but not of lay control, ('onsequently, local pro- 
fessionals now dominate school decision making. Australian princi- 
pals feel the pinch of parents only because there has been so little in 
evidence before. 

It may come as a shock lo Australian educators that limited lay 
control has also been a major issue in America during the last decade 
or so. A shock, because America with its thousands of school boards is 
seen by many Australians as the land of citizen control — indeed, tea 
fault. More than once, Australian educators asked me about wide- 
spread patronage and revolving-door professional leadership. They 
didn't seem reassured when I explained that crass patronage— 
although it exists in scmie school districts — is not rampant. 

The issue of parental control has been extensively debated in 
academic journals. Some American critics argue that school boards 
are little more than willing pawns of all-powerful professionals, and 
school board meetings simply rubber-stamp policy. Others, myself in- 
cluded, argue that school boards continue to exercise a fair amount of 
control mainly through the raising of money and the hiring of staff. 
In this view, professionals are constrained by their perceptions of bow 
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their school board might react to their proposals — a not inconsider- 
able constraint if reputations and jobs are on the line. 

While academicians argue, America has been wrestling with in- 
creasing citizen control and for many of the same reason-; as in Au- 
stralia. Reformers have pushed for community control, decentraliza- 
tion, and school-level parent councils in an effort to make pro- 
fessicmals more responsive. And, as in Australia, the results have been 
disappointing. Although parent councils have probably created more 
stir in America, the degree of new citizen participation has frustrated 
reformers, falling short of ex|>ertations. 

Many of the reasons may be the same as in Australia — bureaucratic 
resistance, parent satisfaction, high costs of participauon. Cohen 
suggests a more basic explanation. Such participatory reforms fall 
short, he says, because they are political responses to things that are 
not primarily political problems but are part of current social and 
economic life. That is, parents and citizens in advanced industrial 
societies — those marked by high mobility, speciaii/ation, separation of 
home and the workplace, competing demands for time, both parents 
working — willingly cede authority to.professicmals. The result, Cohen 
says, is low participation, growing bureaucracy, and a bad name for 
denfiocratic reform.'^ 

• Whatever the reasons, the difficulty in expanding direct citizen in- 
volvement even in America suggests the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing in Australia, given its traclition of litde citizen involvement. Re- 
formers are in for a difficult fight, particularly if Australian school 
councils exercise so little control over staff and dollars — conditions 
that seem likely to continue. " The defenses which schools have 
erected against lay interference " said one principal, "have been a 
long time in the building and they will not be demolished overnight." 

Pressure Groups 

Pressure-group politics is here to stay in both countries, affecting de- 
cision making at every level of school government. In America, for 
example. Bailey has .uentified 250 to 300 education groups selling 
their wares at the federal level. While groups represent everyone 
from guidance counselors to disgrunded taxpayers to ecjuipment 
manufacturers, here I'll discuss briefiy two part icidarly important new 
actors (at least in America) — teacher unions and citizen advocacy 
groups — whose activities have circumscribed the inlluence of .school 
administrators. 

In America duringthe last 15 years or so, teacher unions have had a 
rapid rise to power followed by a leveling off if not a decline in in- 
fluence, mainly because of a changing political environment. Such ebb 
and flow are most dramatically illustrated in the state of New York. In 
I9(i3, a research study of state education politics dichrt even nienticm 
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the teacher union as an influential pressure group. Six years hiler, 
another study found that state legislators identified the union as the 
most powerful education interest group. And in the mid-seventies in 
New York (lity, teachers not only weren't getting raises — 13,000 were 
laid off and the pupil-teacher ratio rose from 20 to one to 25 to one. 

School administrators clearly have lx:en constrained by teacher 
union demands lor higher wages, better working condiiidns, fair 
grievance procedures, and more control over school operations. In 
many cases, union demands have created an adversary relationship 
between managers and teachers. Over time, though, nianageinent has 
beconie more sophisticated at the bargaining table in limiting union 
demands. This process has iK'en (piickened by fiscal crises and grow- 
ing concern about taxes, thus reducing teacher influence, at least over 
wages, (luriously, in the face of new taxpayer revolts, some local 
teacher unions are now joining forces with administrators to resist 
taxpayer-led cuts in school funding, ('hanging cliniates make for 
strange new l>ed fellows. 

(iiti/en advocacy groups, although not new in America, are in full 
swing today, es|X)Using the causes of groups thought to Ix; under- 
represented in government. In education, advocacy groups represent 
the poor, the disadvantaged, women, blacks. Native Americans, His- 
panics, Asians, the handicapped, the gifted, the bilingual, and more. 
Backed by government funds, donations, and foundation support, 
these groups arc typically staffed by skilled professionals who use in- 
formation, organization, money, lobbying, and the courts to get their 
views represented in government policy. Advocacy groups assume 
that you fight ()ureaucracy by institutionalizing a counterburcau- 
cracy — an approach to citizen involvement tliat recognizes the dif- 
ficidty of achieving direct, volunteer participation of citizens. The 
result is that scl)ool administrators, at various levels of government, 
must now react to a bevy of new, organize * and often strident voices 
in making and implementing policy. 

Australian schoolmen have yet to sec the likes of citizen advocacy 
groups. Citizens and parents are well organized to lobby for more 
fujuls for the schools, but pressure from subgroups in the population 
seems poorly organized. One reason might be that philanthropic sup- 
j)ort for such activities is not available in Australia. Another might be 
that memh-ers of Parliament, because of strong party loyalty, are less 
responsive than congressmen to the pleas of organized splinter 
groups. A third reason is that Australia, until recendy, has been a 
rather homogeneous society and has not been very conscious of its 
exisung diversity. 

The same void cannot be idenufied in the organization of teachers. 
As in America, teacher unions are quite well organized (represenung 
almost all teachers), well stafTed by aruculate spokesmen, and, during 
the last 10 to 15 years, many have become increasingly outspoken and 
militant. But there are interesting differences between the two coun- 
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tries. For one thing, job security in Australia is even more impori^nt 
than it is in America. If a fuiurc government, facing declining school 
enrollments, were to suggest a reduction in force in Australian 
schools, as is now happening in many American communities, the 
battles in Australia would make American skirmishes look like picnics. 
For another, the leadership of teacher unions in Australia, at least in 
New South Wales, is more outspokenly socialistic than in America. 
Union 'eaders view their efforts lo improve wages and working con- 
ditions as part of a movement to redistribute income from the 
capitalist class to workers. For example, one reason the union op- 
posed parent councils, I was told, was the fear that they would be 
dominated by executives — members of the capitalist class. This sense 
of being part of a worldwide movement makes for an articulate, ded- 
icated, intransigent group. It also might explain why militant union 
organizers have yet to recognize that the interests of teachers and of 
state school administrators might coincide in coping with taxpayer-led 
cuts in educational spending. 

In Australia, as in America, the pressure that school administrators 
feel from organized teachers, of course, varies across locality. In one 
Australian slate, union officials referred to themselves as "tame cats," 
and they seemed to work cooperatively with government leaders. In 
New South Wales, by contrast, many state officials focused on little 
else during my visit than a leacher union attempt — a rather blatant 
one at that-r-to take over school governance throu'gh a teacher- 
dominkted education con* mission (somewhat akin to a U.S. state 
board of education). On the whole, Australian unions, like their 
American counterparts, are powerful influences on the education 
scene, but their infiuence may have stabilized Iwause of an over- 
supply of teachers and growing concerns alx)Ut the costs of govern- 
mental activity. 

**Nexo-Bree(r Professionals 

Several of the American reforms discussed alx)ve would not he possi- 
ble without a new bieed of professionals — lawyers, |X)licy analysts, 
and social scientists — who are interested in |Uil)!ic policy and wlio are 
increasingly getting their hands dirty in the practical business of de- 
veloping and assessing government programs. 

In addition to staffing advocacy groups, filing lawsuits, and aiding 
elected officials, many of these professionals are part of agency-level 
analytic oi'fices that have grown rapidly dunng the last do/en years or 
so. Others work outside of government for imiversities and private 
firms and spend their time assessing government programs. In 1974, 
for example, SM6 million was s|KMit by the federal government on 
Hondefense program evaluation, up 500 percent from 1969. And in 
1977, the e<|uivalent of 2,100 people worked in ihc federal govern- 
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niciu on program cvaliiniion. Similar dcvclopmcnis. although less 
(Iraniatic. have also occurred al the state and local levels of govern- 
ment, with ediiration receiving plenty of attention. These new pro- 
fessionals are looking over the shoulders of those res[X)nsible for ad- 
ministering programs. And many a school administrator has smarted 
from the sting of a critical analysis. 

In Australia. |X)licy analysts, lawyers, and social scientists are not 
companibly involved in govermnent. Program evaluation, for exam- 
ple, is a cottage industry. The Schools Commission and some stales 
are promoting it. but much of the effort focuses on helping schools 
evaluate themselves and helping teachers and parents become 
evaluators. Australia is Just beginning to evaluate national programs 
and report the results publicly, and analytic offices are in their in- 
fancy. 

There are several reasons for this low level of analytic activity. Aus- 
tralia's small number of Ph.D.*s, the absence of philanthropic support, 
the system of government, the newness of education as "big league 
ball" — all probably contribute. But three other factors deserve men- 
tion. First. Atistralian imiversities seem to look down their noses al 
policy-relevant research; pure research is preferred. Conse<iuently. 
yoting. ambitious researchers have few incenti>^es to engage in applied 
research and there is not much money for it. Second, there seems to 
be little r(K)m in the Australian public services for talented outsiders 
to enter government for a short period of time and then return lo 
private life. The nmnlier of "in and outers" in American government 
is probably smaller than is commonly believed, but is certainly greater 
than in Atistralia. 

Finally, the low level of analytic activity in Atistralia might reflect a 
healthy skepticism alK)tit misgtiided analyses, especially premature 
program evaluations. According to the Schools Commission: "The 
tasks faced by staff in .schools in the Disadvantaged Program are often 
particularly diffictilt ones which should not be added lo by negative 
external judgements or pressure for quick, objectively measurable re- 
sults. Supporting them in a continuing commitment to the objectives 
of the Program while they lest feasible means and adjust action to- 
wards more successftd ones is an important, and often delicate task.'*'** 
Such reluctance lo cvahiate success before a program is in- 
stitutionalised has never l>een evidenced in America. 

For whatever reason, the net effect is thai the new-bree^ pro- 
fessionals identified in America are most notable by their ab in 
Australia. One restilt, obvious to me as a policy rescarchei, is the 
missed opportunities for applied research in Australia — for example, 
studying die Schools Commission's role and strategies in reforming 
education. For Australian school administrators, it means another 
area where their discretion is less challenged than in America. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

II is easier to identify new voices than it is to assess their influence. It is 
also easier to highlight trends than to take the space to grapple with 
unclear and sometimes contradictory evidence. Nonetheless, it ap- 
pears that school administrators in both countries are indeed facing 
growing pressure but at different levels of inie:v/uy. In both coun- 
tries, school administrators who used to possess enormous cloui now 
worry about growing responsibility but diminishing capacity to oper- 
ate the schools In both coinitries, problems of accountability have 
surfaced but are yet to be solved. In both countries, schoolmen worry 
about increasing demands, fiscal pressures, and the future of public 
schooling. 

In Australia, sch(H>l administrators at all levels of government are 
feeling pressure — much less so tlian in America— but especially 
state-level officials who arc being s(]uee7.ed from above,- below, and 
the side. The states continue to exercise major control over govern- 
ment sch(H)ls — more than in America— but the drift is toward greater 
professional authority at the school-site level, more influence from the 
federal govermneni. and continuing pressure from teacher imions. 

What's missing from the Austnilian governance scheme, recent ef- 
foris notwithstanding, are effective mechanisms for involving citizens 
in school decision making. The devolution of administrative authority 
has lx.*en accompanied I)y a weakening of ministerial control and (he 
failure, so far. to substitute functioning lay iKiards at the i(K*al level. 
'I'he result is that Australia is now inicomfortably caught between the 
American and Australian models of governance, with continuing pro- 
fessional domination and little visible democratic control. Australia's 
problem is to figure out how to o[x;n up the system, to rei>ort bcuer 
on its j>crf()rmancc. to increase access, and to involve citi/cii^. in more 
serious matters (like selecting principals), without undermining the 
legitimate diuies of proi'essionals. All tliis recjuires time, experi- 
mentation, and room to nnneuver — things tliat an ac.ountability- 
minded populace just muy not support. 

In America, many new, often strident voices arc constraining sch(H)l 
administrators at all levels )f government, but it may be sc:hool district 
superintendents, at least in some comniimities. who are especially 
feeling the brunt of vocal new acu)rs and the cost-conscious climate. 
Superintenr'ents continue to play a major leadership role, but the 
drift in professional authority seems to Ix: toward the center, with 
weak counterforces arguing for more authority for individual schools. 
Also, unicms. advocacy groups, courts, school tx>ards, parent councils, 
disgrinitlecl citizens— all are challenging the authority and discretion 
of superintendents. 

Much of this new pressure, in my view, is long overdue — American 
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schools in the past have not been a(le(|uaiely resi>onsive to a number 
of needy groups. Moreover, many of the comphunis of besieged 
school achiiinisirators reflect little more than their unhappy fall from 
a privileged place in government — educators can no longer success- 
fully argue that schooling is a tuiicpie governmen* function, above 
politics, and thus entitled to special treatment. Nonetheless, the 
cumulative impact of these many new pressures, in fact, may be 
creating a serious problem of district-level executive leadership — it is 
iK'coming awfully hard to get things done or to make constructive 
changes. To Ik* sure, as nudtipic voices have increasingly e(|Uated 
their narrow interests with the public interest, as dollars have become 
scarce, and as governments have tightened and multiplied their 
guidelines, the result has l>een increasing conflict, fragmentation of 
power, the capacity of splinter groups to veto decisions, ccMitradictory 
regulations, a loss of civility, and school systems without a rudder. 

The solution, if there is any, is neither to retreat from widespread 
access to decision making nor to repeat the arguments of earlier 
school reformers that the professionals know best — a view still prev- 
alent in Australia. Rather, we need to recognize that the skills, at- 
titudes, and governance arrangements that worked in a period of 
growth and relative stability may not work in a period of retrench- 
ment and for a population increasingly aware of its heterogeneity. 
New approaches are needed. For example, school superintendents 
may need to rcdefuie what it means to be an educational leader and to 
develop skills to mediae conflict, to erigender trust, and to achieve 
cooperation and compromise among single-minded advocates — not 
just to reduce the noise level but also to promote everyone's self- 
interest. For without teamwork and mutual accommodation, conflict- 
ridden schools that just stumble along will lose their constituencies 
and become easy targets for budget cutters, eventually hurting every- 
one. 

There are some lessons to be learned from all these d /elo^.-ients. 
While it would be foolhardy to try to transport one country's solutions 
to the other, approaches can be adapted or avoided. For one thing, 
Australia can look to America for an impressive array of devices, dis- 
cussed throughout this paper, for opening up the schools and pro- 
viding greater access and influence, particularly for citizens. Used in 
moderation, these devices might be appropriate in some Australian 
jurisdictions. 

Australia can also learn from America's experience in training pol- 
icy analysts and evaluators and employing them in government. As 
noted earlier, analysts, likc.all staff, have an annoying habit of creat- 
ing problems as well as solving them, but they can also generate useful 
information about alternative government policies and the impact of 
public programs. Such systenvatic information is sorely lacking in Aus- 
tralia, and increar.ing the training and employment opportunities for 
analysts seems long overdue. 
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A final lesson for Australia grows out of America's experience with 
lest-based accountability devices. In the absence of visible mechanisms 
for holding schools accountable in Austraira, it would not be surpris- 
ing if new data- based mechanisms for monitoring performance were 
established. This seems possible in the curr^^nt climate even though 
Australians have a healthy skepticism, born of experience, about the 
costs and benefits of testing. In iry view, the curre^it American drive 
to tie high school graduation to state competency tests is likely to 
create more controversy than improvements in the schools. 
Alternatively, statewide testing for diagnostic purposes, or a nation- 
wide system that monitors trends (like the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress) would probably produce more useful informa- 
tion without unfairly harming individual children. 

America can learn, too, from Australia. Despite Anierica s reputa- 
tion for having a highly decentralized educaiional system, Austnilia 
probably has had more experience in devolving aclministrative re- 
s|>onsil)iliiv to the principal and in using the federal government to 
pinnmu^ jii.iss-nn^i.s cIcvisiiHi making. A comparJitive studv of de- 
inur.ili/ril M.iJIiui; p.ucnu.s .uul of frclriMl .iiicmpis to improve hxal 
prat iiiv might Ik- mm-ImI as ilu-si- idras iHroine more widelv discussed 
in America. 

Another lesson from Australia comes from the experience of the 
Schools Commission. The rej^orts of this diverse group seem to have 
helped shape the debate on a variety of im|)ortani school issues. 
Similar activities might be appropriate for the intergovernmental ad- 
visory council of the new U.S. Depanment of Education. 

America can also learn from Australia's years of experience Jn sup- 
plementing public expenditures on the schools with private contri- 
butionsand volunteer help. In the wake of Proposition 13, of proposed 
caps on government spending, and of school finance ecjualization 
programs, it seems inevitable that well-to-do parents will find ways to 
raise supplementary resources for their children, if they aren't sent to 
private schools. A study of Australia's experience with voluntary con- 
tributions and services— who benefits?— might be revealing and help- 
ful in America's consideration of the efficiency and justice of such a 
response. 

In addition, .merica can learn from Australia's experience in pro- 
moting diversity and parental choice through its substantial public 
subsidies for private education. Tht debate over government funding 
of nonpublic schools in America is likely to intensify in the 1980s, and 
it would help to know more about possible effects. 

But perhaps the most important lesson grows out'of the fact that 
the two countries in some ways are moving in opposite directions. 
This ceems to illustrate the principle that what governments do is de- 
termined by the existing problems of where governments are, not by 
an analysis of potential problems of proposed alternatives— the grass 
is greener on the other side of the equator. It seems, though, that 
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every soliilion has unintended negative consecjiiences that later de- 
mand sohilion — after (he (original problems are forgotten. 

More (han that, however, ihe drifts in opposite directions in the 
stales probably illustrate tlie comj>eting values served by different 
ways of running schools. Australia's centralized system fostered 
equality of school funding (more than in America), and professional, 
efficient, stable, coordinated oi)erations that generally met uniform 
standards. But it also promoted a closed, insulated, inbred bureau- 
cracy, and it stifled diversity, choice, and re.s|K)nsiveiie.ss — thus lead- 
ing to some of the current pressure for decentralization. America s 
decentralized system fostered greater diversity, parental involvement, 
and openness. But it also promoted inequality, parochialism, frag- 
mentation, and segregation, thus leading to some of the pressure for 
greater centralization. This pattern suggests that no solution is stable 
over time as long as competing values are at play — which seenr ven 
more likely in the funireasihe prolifcraiionof cfhuatioiiaJ ai tors and 
interests ( fMitinucs ill Ik)||i f c)iiiini(*s. 

Bill having said all this al>oui differences in governance, operation, 
and finance. Tin still lef t with my recollectsi^ris of the schools I visited 
in Australia. Except for the twangy accent (and schcM>l uniforms, in 
some places), I would have thought I was visiting inodel schools in 
America — the classrooms looked an(i felt the same. And despite the 
absence of formal mechanisms for citizen control in Australia, the 
schools I visited seemed (|uite innovative, perhaps reflecting pro- 
fessional values as much as citizen concerns. This is not to say that 
things can't be different (or that the classroom is tho only place to 
look), but these experiences did leave me with a lingering question. 
For all the haggling adults do over the operation and control of the 
schools, just what are the factors that really make a difference in the 
lives of children? « 
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Toward a political economy of 
educational innovation 

G. J. Papagiannis, S. Klees, and R. Bfckel 



By innovation I mean the idea of a change in behavior or practice. (Hursl, 
1978, p. 14) 

An innovation is a technology which improves educational outcomes, 
improves working relationships or processes within the school'system ... or 
reduces the cost of education without significantly reducing Jhe quantity or 
quality of desired outcomes or processes. (Pincus, 1974, p. 1 16) 

Innovation, the idea that schools should always be promoting new ideas 
and programs, has Ittcn a major thrust in American education. (Shankcr, 
I98I,p. 9) 

Ideology, power, and perceived group self-interest ... [aiej key factors 
influencing planning and implementation of basic educational reforms. 
(Paulston, 1978, p. 2) 

In other words, can the present educational system, even though funda- 
mentally organized to mesh students into an elitist, class-based, knowledge 
restricting, highly selective development, contribute to a social and cultural 
revolution? This defines innovative education in a completely different way 
— Innovation would mean posing contradictions for the present mode of 
development. (Carnoy, 1979, pp. 22-23) 

Shifting Assessments of Educational Innovation 

Until recent years, the social and private worth of imaginative but judicious 
investment in educational innovation was seldom questioned (Coombs, 1968; Faure 
et al., 1972; Husen, 1974). During the past decade, however, the relationship between 
investment in both innovative and conventional educational activities an»I desired 
social and economic outcomes has become increasingly ambiguous and complex 
(Carnoy & Levin, 1976; La Belle, 1976; Weiler, 1978). Even within the dominant 
perspective shared by most educators, policymakers, and social scientists, asses.<;ment 
of the value of innovative educational change has shifted considerably. 

During the 1960s, conventional wisdom characterized education as a socially 
powerful, politically feasible means of attacking a broad range of remarkably diverse 
social and economic problems (Greer, 1972;Nasaw, 1979; Ward, 1974). This popular 
faith in the diffuse value of innovative educational materials, organizational form.s, 
and practices found sophisticated expression in two complementary academic ana- 
logue; human capital theory (Becker, 1962; Blaug, 1970 jichultz, 1962), and the 
functionalist-modernity perspective on the technocratic inevitability of education's 
importance (Clark. 1962; Inkeles & Smith, 1974: Papagiannis & Bickel, 1981). 
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In practical icrms, within the United States this view meant changing the educa- 
tional system to ameliorate social problems such as poverty and unemployment, in 
large pan through the federally sponsored programs < ^ the so-called "War on 
Poverty." The education model underlying this thrust was what Havelock (1971) 
called the research, development, and diffusion (R&D) perspective, embodied in 
influential works such as that of Clark and Guba (1965). The basic idea was that the 
educational system could be made more effective through rational planning and 
scientific development of alternative approaches, which were then disseminated to 
the local level. Local educational institutions were regarded as largely passive and 
manipulable, though sometimes perversely resistant to change. 

However, the late si. lie^ and early seventies saw a number of challenges to this 
dominant view. First, widely publicized studies such as those by Coleman et p,1 
(1966) and Jencks et al. (1972) seriously questioned the ability of conventional 
schooling to yield social or ever educational success. Second, the results of the 
"innovative'' educational efforts of the sixties were'bcginning to be viewed as massive 
failures (Mann, 1976; McUughlin, 1975). Third, an accumulation of educational 
research literature showed no significant difference in learning outcomes among a 
wide variety of alternative instructional treatments (Averch el al., 1972; Jamison. 
Suppes, & Wells, 1974). 

From within the dominant perspective, the responses to these challenges have 
varied. In tht late sixties, there occurred an outpouring of critical attacks on the 
schools as bureaucratic, dehumanizing, joyless institutions (Silberman, 1970). How- 
ever, this critical humanistic movement was shortlived, perhaps due to the economic 
crunch of the 1970s, which yielded a renewed emphasis on the education-job market 
linkage and associated competitiveness. 

A more enduring reaction is exemplified by Rivlin (1971), who argued that the 
sixties was an era of "random innovation/* and that ils failure is attributable to the 
lack of good program design and experimentation capable of evaluating the relation- 
ship of system inputs to outputs. She argued thai it was still possible to achieve the 
sixties goals through systematic experimentation and use of better effectiveness 
measures. 

This reaction, which maintains faith in the basic R&D modeJ, has been tempered 
by two trends during the seventies. This first is partly a consequence of the "ao 
significant difference" finding in educational research, the rising costs of education, 
and the resurgence of attention to productivity in the economy as a whole. The 
central idea is to use innovative educational technologies to improve the productivity 
of education (Haggerty, 1973), mainly by reducing its cost. Coupled with the clearer 
delineation of objectives through such innovations as management by objectives and 
criterion-referenced testing, the use of improved evaluation tools could yield greater 
educational efficiency. This became a major focus of the National Institute of 
Education when it was created. From this perspective, to the extent that equity goals 
are still important in educational activities, they can best be achieved by designing 
and testing efficient educational programs to be targeted direcily at "disadvantaged" 
groups. 

The second trend that has guided and, to .some extent, transformed the R&D 
model is increa.sing concern with the implementation of educational innovation. The 
works of Pincus (1974), Berman and McLaughlin (1974-1978), Fullan and Pomfret 
(1977), and Hurst (1978) have all stressed that the neglect of implementation issues 
is perhaps the major cause of the failure of innovative projects. At limes there appears 
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to be an almost Machiavellian orientation to this literature; schools, teachers, and 
students are oAen seen as short-sighted, change-resistant forces who have to be co- 
opted into adopting innovations that will ultimately benefit them. However, despite 
the persistence of this; orientation, th'ire has also appeared a more liberal version of 
this trend, which emphasizes that loc« ^ adopters are reasonable and informed people 
who know their own situation best. What is needed, in this view, are more locally 
appropriate innovations that can be implemented in a spirit of **mulual adaptation.** 

Although this brief summary of recent shifts in the dominant view of educational 
innovations has focused on (he United State.s, quite similar trends can be seen 
throughout the indu.strialized world (Husen, 1972; Weiler, 1973, 1979), as well as in 
most Third World countries (Hurst, 1978; Paulston, 1978; Weiler, 1978). In fact, these 
parallels are much broader than a first glance would suggest. For example, the 
conventional view of the relationship betveen education and national development 
has undergone similar shifts (Ashby, Klces, Pachico, & Wells, 1980): from the view 
that educational expansion by itself will lead to greater development and equity, to 
the view that any educational changes must be closely evaluated in terms of their 
efficiency and must be well targeted lO the most di.sadvantaged groups to yield 
greater equity; from the view that technology transfer from richer to poorer countries 
will automatically increa.se well being, to the notion that technologies designed for a 
specific locale must be developed (Amdt, Dalrymple, & Ruttan, 1977); and from the 
Vic«v that more **n:odern** individuals will make modem innovations work (Rogers, 
1962), to the view that individuals are already ''rational** and the most significant 
barriers to the diffusion of innovations are institutional (i^ogers, 1976; Schultz, 1964, 
!r"5; Whyte, 1977). 

We emphasize these cross-national and interdisciplinary parallels because the 
issues we wish to discuss have import beyond educational innovation, in that they 
affect one*s view of the nature of societal and individual change and progress (as 
recognized in some discussions of educational innovation (e.g., see Hurst, 1978; La 
Belle & Vsrhine, 1975a; Paulston, 1978). We contend that the dominant paradi^.m 
outlined above is an inadequate and inaccurate conceptual framework for under- 
Standing educational innovations, or social change generally. We will discuss why we 
believe this and will suggest how an alternative, radical paradigm offers a much 
better basis for understanding, and even developing, educational and social innova- 
tions. 

Before beginning our analysis, there are several points we need to make. First, the 
word paradigm is us'^d intentionally in Kuhn*s (1970) sense, in that we believe that 
both paradigms are fundamentally normative, that their respective descriptions of 
the world are inextricably mixed with their ideological view, and therefore neither is 
provable nor testable by any clear rules of scientific evidence or proof 

Second, the amalgamation of a diverse literature into two contrasting perspectives 
is clearly a simplification. For example, Paulston (1978), in categorizing the literature 
on educational reform, distinguishes four different theories within each of these two 
paradigms (which he calls the equilibrium and conflict paradigms^), and certainly 
even more distinctions could be mad:. However, we contend that at this juncture it 
is more useful to integrate than to separate; an exi^mi nation of the commonalities 
and complementarities within each perspective is necessary to understand and judge 
their relative woith. 

Third, a comprehensive analysis of the issues we are raising is obviously beyond 
the scope of a short article. For this reason we will draw extensively on relevant 
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literature^ and concentrate on the areas we know best: the economics and sociology 
of education perspectives thai underlie the dominant and radical paradigms. 

Fourth, for analytical purposes we choost not \o distinguish between educational 
reform and innovation. However, we acknowledge commonsensc diflcrences between 
reform and innovation; reform connoting a major commitment to alter the scope and 
direction of education (strategic), and innovation referring to specific changes in 
programmatic practices (Uclical). We maintain that they should be viewed similarly 
by examining the complex economic, political, and social forces and processes 
through which they are generated, adopted, and implemented. 

Finally, we wish to reemphasize both the scope and limitations of our paper. The 
scope is considerable: In our view, our social world cannot be well understood 
analytically without integrating perspectives from all the social and behavioral 
sciences. Wc use the term "political economy" as shorthand for this integrated view, 
but only from the peispcctive of the radical paradigm. There is the potential for an 
integrated, cross-disciplinary perspective in the dominant paradigm as well. However, 
for reasons we wiU examine, we reject it as applicable to the most important 
educational questions, and as problematic for even narrower questions. The Iin»:!a- 
tions of this paper follow directly from its scope, and we can sketch only parts of 
what a "political economy of educational innovation" view would be. However, our 
task is made easier by what appear to be, for both paradigms, broad end significant 
similarities among disciplines. We begin by discussing the two perspectives in general, 
and then analyzing their different views of educational innovation. 

The Dominant Paradigm: Human Capital Theory and the Functionalist- 
Modernity Perspective 

Early statements concerning human capital theory typically argued that purposeful 
employment of well-conceived educational innovations is probably the best means 
for attaining developmental and egalitarian objectives in efTlcient and politically 
practicable ways (Becker, 1962; Schultz, 1962). This once plausible and still appealing 
contention is premised on the following set of interrelated assumptions. 

First, as inaividuals become belter educated, their productive contribution in the 
workplace typically is enhanced (Becker, 1975; Yotopoulos & Nugent, 1976). Con- 
sequently, as more and better cducatioi:al opportunities are made accessible to a 
larger number of a nation's citizens, the productive potential of the entire society is 
increased (Dcnison & Poulier, 1972). Thus, investment in education as human capital 
can be construed as k significant part of the entire capital accumulation process and 
a powerful determinant of growth. 

Second, it is assumed that educational activities and the associated production of 
human capital are embedded m a basically efficient, competitive market organization 
of society's production of goods and services. To the extent that competition is 
imperfect, or the market mechanism fails in any other way, it is assumed that the 
public sector corrects prices or production to accurately reflect societal evaluations. 
Within this neo-classical economics view of the world, individuals and firms, acting 
in their own best interests, make decisions that maximize society's efficiency. Effi- 
ciency is not conceived of as a narrow technical question of a firm manager producing 
more "widgets" for less money, but as a broad societal evaluation question, in which 
all possible alternatives are simultaneously compared and judged according to 
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consumers* preferences in order to choose those that maximize social value. Within 
this context, educational innovations can be judged by their contribution to increased 
social c^Ticiency. Thus, assessing the costs and productive contribution of education 
through social cost-bcnefil analysis becomes the sine qua non for evaluating the worlli 
of educational innovations. 

Finally, although equity considerations from this perspective are generally seen as 
completely separable from efficiency criteria, it is oAen held that more equitable 
access to educational opportunities will result in a more efficient allocation of social 
resources. That is, the existence of barriers preventing individuals from obtaining 
sufficient education to allow them to bs most productive is inefficient, provided 
productivity gains are not outweighed v.y education's costs. Thus, by greater equality 
in education, we can enhance overall efficiency as well as reduce income inequalities 
among groups whose characteristics economists would consider irrelevant to produc- 
tivity, such as race, sex, class, ethnicity, religion, and so forth.'"* 

Neo-classical economic theory outlines the processes by which individuals and 
public and private sector organizations act, intciact, and change. The dominant 
perspectives within sociology offer a complementary fleshing out of this skeleton. 
While there are divergences, the significant commonalities in the sociology literature 
form what we shall term the functionalist-modernity perspective, combining theories 
oi'st/uctural-functionalism, modernization, and social psychology. 

Within the functionalist-modernity perspective, society functions to organize col- 
lective action, to maintain and transmit a shared belief system, and to coordinate the 
various subsystems and manage change. Society is seen as essentially stable and 
enduring. Dramatic changes can take place but for the most part the tendency is 
toward equilibrium. Change is viewed as the adaptive differentiation of subsystems 
to meet the challenges of the environment. Dramatic changes, such as revolutions, 
are oAen viewed as resalts of "breakdowns" or "malfunctions" in the system, and 
gradual, evolutionary change is typically deemed better."* 

Modem industrial society when compared to traditional society is viewed in terms 
of its increasingly elaborate and specialized division of labor, which requires partic- 
ipation by suitably trained and socialized individuals. Invention, technology, and 
innovation are viewed as the main forces for increasing the economic and social 
capacity of individuals, which is required for the developmental upgrading of .society. 
The progress from a traditional to a more developed society is gradual but subject to 
policy efforts that ipeed the formation of more modern institutions and individuals 
(Inkeles & Smith, 1974; Kahl, 1968; Lerner, 1958; McClelland, 1961). Therefore, 
within the functionalist-modernity perspective, an educational system functions to 
develop the technical skills (Clark, 962; Levy, 1966, 1972; Parsons, 1960, 1959) and 
the norms (Dreebcn, 1968) necessary to the particular stagr of a society's develop- 
ment. As a society becomes more modern, the educational system w:ll reflect and 
reinforce this progress by modernizing individuals. 

The complementary nature of the dominant economics and sociology perspectives 
h" been discussed in many works (Bock, 1981; Gouldner, 1972; Hagen, 2962; 

ogvelt, 1978; Hurst, 1978; La Belie & Verhine, 1975a; Paulston, 1978; Fortes, 
1976) and is especially evident in cross-disciplinary fields like communications 
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(Lcmcr, 19j8; Rogers, 1976; Rogers & Shoemaker, 1 97 1; Schramm & Lcmer, 1976). 

However, it would be premature to view neo-classical economics and functionalist- 
modernity sociology as an already integrated whole. Inasmuch as the growing 
specialization of roles and institution:; characterizes the mod^ Jzing society, so do 
these disciplines reflect the increasing specialization of most of the major fields of 
study today. While most sociologists and economists acknowledge the importance of 
each other's perspectives, little serious integration is evident in their work. Sociologists 
of economic development have tended to focus on the social correlates of develop- 
ment, while economists either ignore or critique sociological analysis of economic 
phenomena.* Nevertheless, we would argue that the potential for integration is great. 

The functionalist-modernity perspective provides a detailed discussion of the 
characteristics of individuals and institutions and their interactions that elaborates 
the simple behavioral and institutional assumptions that underlie neoclassical eco- 
nomics. Theories of productivity, economic growth, and general equilibrium fit very 
well with sociological approaches to modernization, organizational complexity, and 
social stratification. Moreover, the economics criterion of social system efllciency, 
and the related emphasis on the advantages of competitive capitalist organization of 
the private sectr. minimally regulated by a neutral public sector, shares with 
sociology an underlying theoretical structure that emphasizes instrumental rationality 
and a technocratic ideology (Lenhardt, 1980). This includes a set of background 
assumptions that determine and direct both forms of inquiry toward technical 
relations of production, exchange relations, and "functional** interrelationships 
among discrete social and economic entities. 

This complementarity goes one step further, in that we view both perspectives as 
having the same normative framework, despite frequent claims to a purely positivist 
stance (Blaug, 1976). Economists explicitly argue that efficiency should guide all 
organizational decisionmaking, and of\en sociologists accept this notion, at least 
implicitly. Societal development, seen as a gradual process of economic growth and 
modernization, underiies both disciplines* views of rational progress. Although 
greater equality aiso may be important, there is a shared assumption that some 
degree of inequality is both necessary and good for society: Economists argue for 
unequal social rewards as necessary motivational incentives (Friedman & Friedman, 
1980; Gilder, 1981) and sociologists often stress the functional importance of ine- 
quality in assuring merit-based selection for positions of leadership and responsibility 
(Davis, 1949; Davis & Moore, 1945; Parsons, I960)." The most common equity goal 
for this dominant paradigm perspective is for a fair, meritocratic competition for the 
unequal social rewards offered. 

An examination of educational systems provides a fertile field for the application 
of an integrated, dominant paradigm view. An educational system is seen as having 
socializing, integrative, and adaptive functions, which aid in the production of the 
human capital and in the creation of a social climate necessary to operate the 
socioeconomic system. Individuals become more productive by learning technical 
skills and modern attitudes that fit with the social organization of production 
activities.^ The educational system as a whole functions as the prime legitimator for 
the claim of meritocracy because it can provide an equitable and efficient means of 
allocating individuals to social positions. 
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From this perspective educational innovations are especially useful, because im- 
proving and expanding educational opportunities facilitates modernization and 
growth. All the most "liberal" trends in the recent innovation literature can be 
accommodated by the dominant paradigm, including the push toward appropriate 
technologies, the attention to implementation, and even the related need for the 
target audience*s participation in policymaking. All can be assessed by the criterion 
of efficiency; even concerns with greater equality of ourcomes can be studied by 
examining the efficiency of altemative programs targeted at disadvantaged groups. 

Challenge and Alternative: The Radical Paradigm 

Although the paradigm outlined above is dominant in the western world, there 
have always been challenges to ivS premises and orientation. Perhaps the most 
fundamental challenge has arisen out of concern for equality. The explicit efficiency- 
equity dichotomy of neo-classical economic theory, the ostensibly neutral analysis of 
stratification and social mobility by sociologists, and the oHen explicit justification of 
mequalities among individuals, groups, and countries, has generated growing criti- 
cism. 

Within the dominant paradigm, the most conservative view is characterized by the 
dual belief that overall inequalities of rewards are useful to societal development and 
that individuals, groups, or countries that co not succeed in meritocratic competition 
have only their own deficits to blame (Gilder, 1981; Jensen, 1969). Liberals, on the 
other hand, argue that there are system imperfections, in terms of cultural and family 
norms, that may develop "culturally deprived" or "socially disadvantaged" individ- 
uals whose deficits may be ameliorated through the actions of the public sector, 
especially education. 

Although the liberal camp sometimes questions the need for the large observed 
variance in social rewards (Thurow, 19G0), it most oAen focuses on how the 
competition for these rewards could be made more meritocratic. There is substantial 
empirical evidence supporting the liberal view that meritocratic allocation of social 
rewards is far from the reality in both the developed and the developing worid. For 
example, blacks and females get lower rewards even aAer controlling for the influence 
of **relevant** characteristics (Bluestone, Stephenson, & Murphy, 1973; Duncan, 1969; 
Thurow, 1975; Treiman & Terrell, 1975; Wolf & Fligstein, 1979). The same is true 
with respect to the socioec^^ omic class background of an individual (Morganstern, 
1973; Wright & Perrone, 1977). Success in educational systems reflects this same race, 
sex, and class bias (Bowles, 1972; Bowles & Gintis, 1972; Duncan, Featherman, & 
Duncan, 1972; Featherman & Hauscr, 1976; KerckhoffA Campbell, 1977; Sewell, 
Hauser, & Featherman, 1976); «iid even educational reforms targeted at the 
"disadvantaged** often help the advantaged most (Rogers, 1976; Cook et al., 1975; 
Donohue, Tichenor, & Olien, 1975). 

To the extent that such inequalities exist, the dominant paradigm must view them 
as irrational because they interfere with the efficient operation of an achievement- 
based technical division of social labor. This suggests the second major criticism 
levied against this perspective: It neglects the importance and nature of power 
differences in society. Nco-classicat economists and functionalist-modernity theorists 
assume a worid wher? there are no durable power imbalances to be exploited by 
individuals or private organizations. Although the public sector clearly has certain 



powers, it is hypothesized to act in a neutral, technocratic manner to perform 
objectively valuable functions for society as a whole. •* 

The central tenet of the radical paradigm, however, is that present social arrange- 
ments reflect historical and continuing conflict between groups with unequal power. 
The assumptions of neo-classical economics and the functionalist-modernity per- 
spective are seen as almost completely inapplicable to a world dominated by the 
mechanisms and ideology of a monopoly form of capitalism. The maintenance of 
class-based power and inequality is seen as eminently functional to a system that is 
not simply oriented toward increasing production, but also toward the reproduction 
of inequitable social arrangements over time. Diflcrcntial social rewards according 
10 race. sex. and ethnicity are quite rational; even when they reduce production, they 
serve to fragment the working class lo further reduce its power (Gintis. 1976). 

The central radical question with regard to social organization is: For whom is it 
eflicient or functional? Within this perspective education is still primarily a functional 
subsystem, but operating to maintain the advantage of the powerful. First, it teaches 
the skills and attitudes useful to the capitalist organization of production. The 
importance to production of class-based diflcrences in personality trait formation is 
stressed. Radicals characterize these diflerences in a way that clearly emphasizes the 
negative impact of capitalism: Schooling aids in teaching youngsters to be punctual, 
respond well to authority, exercise a limited degree of creativity, and work for 
extri.nsically defined rewards (Bowles & Gintis. 1976; Gintis. 1971a). Those who 
leave school do not fmd themselves meritocratically competing for places in an 
efficiently functioning, competitive structure, but strugfc,.*ng in a worid of conflict, 
power, and prejudice (Papagiannis. Fuller. & Bickel, 1981; Willis, 1977). Access to 
labor market opportunities is segmented by factors unrelated to productivity (Carnoy, 
1980b). unemployment levels serve to control workers, and the use of machines is 
generally favored to the use of labor. 

In this radical view, education operates as much or more to reproduce social 
structure as it does to increase productivity. The educational system is seen as part of 
both the basic economic production structure and the superstructural institutions, 
like religion, family, government, and mass media, which aid in the reproduction of 
a system legitimating ideology. Thus, to maintain inequalities, education creates and 
reinforces different skills and attitudes among different classes of students: rich versus 
poor, urban versus rural, men versus women, black versus white, and so on. Yet at 
the same time, the educational system as a whole acts to maintain (he myths of 
meritocracy and democracy that arc so useful to system reproduction. 

The radical emphases on power, conflicting interests, and the interaction of 
production/accumulation and reproduction/legitimacy goals,'* yields an attention to 
relatively unexamined educational (and other social system) phenomena. For in- 
stance, within the dominant paradigm, expertise is a "product" needed for the 
eflicient functioning of even more complex social organizations. However, for radical 
analysts, expertise is not a neutral, technical requisite of society, but is both a set of 
competencies, defined in the interests of those with greater power, and a set of social 
relationships which validates these definitions. All this is intimately hnk :d to the 
educational system, which creates and legitimates experts (Apple, 1978b, 19 '9; Bock, 
1981). 

This view of the ideological nature of what an educational system produces has 
focused radical attention on (he form schooling takes, as well as its overt substance. 
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The nature of the "hidden" curriculum of schooling is basic to radical analysis of the 
attitudes formed in schools that are useful to capitalist system production and 
reproduction (Apple, 1978a; Gintis, 197 la). The rationalistic thrust of the dominant 
paradigm yiMs a treatment of <cr:riS of social organization as technical, Icasl-cost 
decision questions necessary to achieve explicit social goals most efTicienlly. To the 
contrary, radicals argue that many goals and supporting processes are hidden, and 
(hat the rationrlistic core of the dominant paradigm itself serves as a legitimating 
ideology (Papagiannis, Bickel, & Milton, 1981). 

Some of the most recent work in this area is especially significant. Apple (1980, 
1981), building on more general analyses (Braverman, 1974; Burawoy, 1979; Edwards, 
1979; Habemias, 1975; Jameson, 1971), examines changes in the nature of control of 
the schooling process, whereby control has moved from a relatively simple, direct 
form to a more technical, bureaucratic form in which power is '*'made invisible* by 
incorporating it into the very structure of the work itself" (1980, p. 6). 

This concern for form as well as substance makes radical theorists also examine 
the technical language of the dominant educational paradigm. Habcrmas (1971) and 
others have analyzed how the purposive rationality of language reflects and reinforces 
social structures and individual consciousness based on technical instrumentality. 
With respect to education, Apple (1978b) argues that: 

The language of learning tends to be apolitical and ahistorical, thus hiding 
the complex nexus of political and economic power and resources that lies 
behind a considerable amount ofcurriculum organization and selection, (p. 



Levin (1980b) makes a similar point with respect to educational planning: 

If planners and reformers use such terminology as change agents, managed 
change, and planned change, they and their followers tend to believe that 
the use of the language and the logic of rational change imply a control of 
the change process itself. In contrast a review of the educational reform and 
implementation literature suggests that the rhetoric of reform is probably 
its most important manifestation, rather than Die change it claims to 
produce, (p. 34) 

What is contended here is that technicism, which Stanley (1978, p. xiii) dcfmcs as the 
metaphorical misapplication of the assumptions, terms, and linguistic habits of 
science and technology, obscures our understanding of the social, economic, and 
political character of education. Only through a careful examination of educational 
language can we prevent what Stanley aptly describes as "subjugation by metaphor."'* 
The radical view of the completely mythical nature of "objectivity" and 
"neutrality** in educational substance and form yields a focus on the nature of 
contemporary ideology. This attention to how reproduction is accomplished yields a 
much more complex picture than the dominant paradigm*5 dismissal of the question 
through the explanatory mechanisms of socialization and rationality. Critical soci- 
ologists have stressed how ideological hegemony depends on control of the cultural 
apparatus of society (Allhusser, 1971; Gramsci, 1971; Habermas, 1976; Offe, 1972). 
The gatekeeping and legitimating roles of education make it an important cultural 
apparatu.s: 
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Education syilems themselves are thus, in a sense, id^Mogies. They ration- 
alize in modern terms and remove from sacred and primordial explanations 
the nature and organization ofpcrsonnel and knowledge in modern society. 
(Meyer. 1977. p. 66) 



From this perspective hegemony is maintained, not by a conspiracy of "ruling 
interests." but by iC^e very logic of the structure of social institutions (Willis. 1977). 

Thus, for radical analysts most educational innovations will reinforce the control- 
ling position of the most privileged and powerful social groups and contribute little 
or nothing to attaining a more equitable and democratic society (Levin. 1977b). 
However. thl« analysis has been criticized by both dominant and radical theorists, 
who have em;^/hasizcd its sometimes deterministic, mechanistic nature, and its view 
of the hopelessness of accomplishing significant educational changes without first 
changing the whole societal structure (Anderson, 1981; Apple. 1981). Indeed, this 
criticism is not completely unfair, in that most radical work in the late sixties and 
early seventies emphasized the correspondence of school structures to social structures 
and the need to look outside the schools to understand educational successes and 
failures. Nonetheless, there is a long history of radical thought that rejects the 
mechanically deterministic correspondence view, and the past 5 years has seen an 
increasing emphasis on the rote and nature of contradiction and conflict.*" 

Marx emphasized the notion of contradiction as the primary force for social 
change. Conflict and struggle are not mere reflectors of different individual prefer- 
ences, but grow out of systemic contradictions, endogenous to the social structure, 
that are manifest in the functioning of all subsystems and that can be seen both in 
the abstract an J in the concrete reality of our daily lives. Under capitalism there is 
a basic contradiction between system production and reprodu m; the capital 
accumulation process requires a set of social relations with which labor is treated as 
an object of profit generation, which inherently conflicts with the need of human 
beings to have meaningful lives and work. Moreover, contradictions arc not only a 
part of the basic economic structures, but are present in all superstructura! institutions, 
as the Frankfurt school of radical sociologists has long emphasized (Arato & 
Gebhardt. 1978; Connerton, 1976; this was true even for Marx, see Oilman. 1973). 

The attet!tion to the correspondence of subsystems, the contradictions between and 
within systems, and the dialectical tension between them is at the root of the radical 
paradigm*^ explanatory power. The notions of contradiction are becoming more 
central to radical analysis of education. Under capitalism, the potential for contra- 
diction between production/accumulation and reproduction/legitimacy goals is al- 
ways there, and becomes more serious in times of .structural crisis, which for many 
radicals characterizes our 9t>rrent historical period (Union for Radical Political 
Economy. 1975). Education both corresponds to the social organization of capitalism 
and contradicts it. Radical analvscs of education in the late sixties and early seventies 
oHen did reflect this duality, but .stressed correspondence (Bourdicu. 1973; Bowles 
& Gintis, 1976; Carnoy, 1974: Giashurg &. Mcyenn, 1978; Karier, 1972; Kalz, 1968). 

More recent work in education, drawing on a more general radical literature 
emphasizing contradictions throughout all social institutions (Jessop, 1977 1978; 
Johnson, 1979; Mouffe, 1979; O'Connor, 1973; Williams, 1973), is beginning to 
balance the two. Bock (1981), in an excellent analy.sis of the meaning of legitimacy. 
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crilicizcs Meyer (1977) on exactly ihis poinl: The educational structure docs tend to 
legitimate persons, knowledge, and system ideology, but this, always takes place 
••within the political context of struggle between rival interest groups" (p. 38). The 
struggle of the working class and the poor has forced the expansion of educational 
opportunities beyond the ability or desire of capitalist organization to **pay up" on 
these claims. The resulting educational inna!«on and credentialism is the result of 
this contradiction, yielding increased questioning of the legitimating ideology (Bour- 
dieu & Passeron, 1979; Collins, 1979; Dorc, 1976). 

Levin and Carnoy (in press). Bock (1981), 'Bowles and Gintis (1976), Carnoy and 
Levin (1976), and many other radical writers consistently have pointed out how the 
content of education can be contradictory and therefore liberating. The ability of 
slaves to read was often considered dangerous for this reason; likewise the inculcation 
of democratic values and critica' thinking can challenge a system of economic 
authoritarianism. Bowles and Gintis(l98l), in an article that explicitly criticizes their 
earL'er correspondence emphasis, focus on how the liberal democratic concepts of 
person rights embodied in educational curricula contradict education's implicit 
support for the property rights emphasis necessary to capitalism. Apple (1980) 
similarly points out how "progressive elements within the content of curriculum (can] 
. . .contradict the messages of the form" (p. 25). 

Educational systems, especially within the lioeral democratic states, have iome 
degree of autonomy because the slate is a primary locus for struggle between 
conflicting groups (Bowles & Gintis, 1981; Carnoy, 1980a). As Apple (1981, p. 27) 
argues, ^cmony isn't an already accompli.shed social fact," but has to be contin- 
uously maintained and created (see also Gitlin, 1979). Reprodu^ion is always 
contested and ideologies are 



filled with contradictions. They are not coherent sets of beliefs. It is probably 
wrong to think of them as only beliefs at all. They are instead sets of lived 
.•neanings, practices, and social relations that are often internally inconsist- 
ent. They have elements within themselves that see through to the heart of 
the unequal benefits of a society and at one ani the same time tend to 
reproduce the ideological relations and meanings that maintain the he- 
gemony of dominant classes. (Apple, I98i p. 9) 



Thus Apple (1978b) argues that the radical paradigm does not 



maintain that either culture or consciousness is mechani.stically determined 
(in the strong sense of that term) by economic structure. Rather, it seeks 
both to bring to a level of awarene.';s and to make historically and empiri- 
cally problematic the dialectical relationship between cultural control and 
distribution and economic and political stratification, (p. 377) 



Education therefore must be analyzed by combining the correspondence principle 
with subtle attention to the "contradictions, co.iflicts, mediations, and especially 
resis»' cs" (^pple, 1981, p. 19) specific to the educational process. We will try to 
show i )w {Wis more sophisticated radical analysis offers a much belter explanation 
o/'educati'mal innovation processes and products than the dominant paradigm. 
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Paradigm Conflict and the Stages of Innovation 

There is a multitude of possible typologies of educational innovation products and 
processes (Havelock, 197 1; Huberman, 1973: Hurst, 1978; Pincus, 1974; Rogers, 1962; 
Zaltman, Florio, & Sikorski, 1977). For our exposition of the differences between the 
dominant and radical paradigms, we have chosen a process typology, but we could 
also have chosen a product-oriented one. Our categori/Jition, like any other, is 
relatively arbitrary; wc will examine issues concerning the generation, adoption and 
diffusion, implementation, and evaluation of educational innovations. We do not 
believe these categories are separate, nor do they necessarily form a sequence. 
However, they provide a useful rubric to develop a more concrete understanding of 
the parsdigm conflict we have been discussing. 

ITie Generation of Innovation 

Within the perspective of the dominant paradigm, innovations are generated 
through the interaction of creative individuals with a structural system of incentives. 
As Gaibraith (1973) points out, the neo-classical economics view of the structural 
side is somewhat ambiguous: 

One line of argument, descending from the late Joseph A. Scliumpr^ter, 
holds that oligopoly and monopoly are technically more progressive than 
competitive enterprise. Because of their monopoly profits they can spend 
more for technical development; they are encouraged to do so because their 
monopoly power allows them to keep for themselves the resulting gains. 
The contrary and more conventional view is that flrms with monopoly 
power are likely to be backward; they use their power to repress or suppress 
invention. An old economic cliche holds that the monopolist yearns for 
nothing so much as a quiet life. (p. 26) 

Similar reasoning holds that perfectly competitive firms have no incentive to generate 
inr nations, because wuh free knowLJge available to all, they cannot capture any 
of its benefits; yet at the same time, if an innovation is generated that can increase 
productivity, they must adopt it to survive (Mansfield. 1963). 

Despite this ambiguity, some issues are clear. For Schumpeter the entrepreneur 
was the prime mover behind economic development, generated by waves of inno* 
vation followed by waves of investment. Economists see entrepreneurs as creative 
individuals who envision new products that the public wants, or new processes to 
make old products better or more ch ^ply. This view is complemented by the social 
psychological work of people like McClelland and Inkeles who see cultural forms 
and social policies, like **modernity** and the teaching of the drive for achievement, 
as ways of developing entrepreneurial or change-oriented bcha' »r. The other 
important component of the dominant pen;pective is that, m addition to the spon- 
taneous action of individuals, innovatioas can be generated consciously and ration- 
ally, by investment in scientific activities. 

This over^M outlook pervades most of the literature and practice of educational 
innovation. The entrepreneurial ability necessary to innovr^tion is seen as encouraged 
by much of the overt and hidden curriculum of schooling, and server, as an important 
rationale for school expansion and the growing interest in nonformal education 
(Schultz, 1975). Pincus (1974) analyzes local school systems' inability to generate. 
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adapt, or implement innovations in terms ofthe lack ofcompctitive market structure. 
Specific educational innovations* such as voucher plans or tax schemes to aid private 
schools, are justified on their abii.iy to generate greater innovative behavior (Fried- 
man, 1962; Levin, 1980a). 

Perhaps most important for the generation of innovations, nationally financed and 
directed educational research occurs on a large scale throughout the world, justified 
by a large academic literature that appeab to rationality and efliciency (Rivlin, 
1971). Given the multitude of educational problems pointed out by Coombs (1968) 
and others, national and international agencies have spent millions upon millions of 
dollars in a purposeful effort to generate innovative solutions involving educational 
television and radio, computer-assisted instruct'on, packaged curricula, nonformal 
education, competency-based education, comprehensive secondary schools, and so 
forth. Through these R&D efforts, it is argued that we can develop new ways of 
reducing costs and improving the internal and external efficiency of our educational 
systems. 

From a radical perspective it is also true that innovations are generated by the 
interaction of individuals with societal structures. However, individual consciousness 
is formed through social processes specific to a given historical situation, and 
innovations must be analyzed within these historically determined structures. This is 
not to deny the role of individual creativity and genius in generating innovations, 
but this creativity and genius takes place within a socially defined and qui;>' limited 
context Thus, radicals see most innovation as generated within the overall structure 
and constraints of monopoly/corporate capitalism. There is little discussion of 
whether competitive structures would Toster more innovation because this view of 
social reality argues that true competition is wanted by neither business nor gov'crn- 
ment^^ and rarely exists (although some radicals do .support calls for an educational 
voucher system). 

Most important, in a :>ysf eni organized to accumulate '\nd maintain private wealth 
for an elite, innovation has nothing to do with social eflf'^iency or development. As 
Galbraith (i^73) argues, many of society's most creative individuals are generating 
innovations to make a sweeter smelling deodorant or a better advertisement for 
toothpaste. Their work is oriented to anything that will promote sales, which often 
includes rendering previous products (even their own) obsolete. Little attemion is 
given to product quality, while much attention is given to ways to tie ^motions to 
products and to promote a culture idolizing **newnc.ss** for its own sake. 

Innovations to reduce costs also arc promoted, especially T iiiey arc directed 
toward replacing labor with capital. This capital intensive oias ib lisefu! to 'ndividual 
firms in that labor is the main **diniculty** in organizing production, and fewer 
workers means casic rol. At a systemic level it is useful in that it k^eps wage 
demands down and ^tscuuragcs unionisation through the generation of a body of 
under- and unemployec labor. Even in a dominant paradigm sense, this is far from 
eflicient. Efliciency is further undermined by the almost complete lack of attention 
of these cost-reducing innovations to the social costs of the environmental damage 
they create. 

~'ithin the public .sector much of the generation of innovations is also directed 
toward selling an im«igc. There, too, cost-reducing innovations, especially to the 
extent that they result from interaction with the private sector, have a capital intcnsi /c 
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bias. Galbrailh (1973) t!2scribcs how the mutuality of public and priva'5 sector 
interests yields a government-sponsored innovation process thai 

is highly organized and wholly deliberate. The purpose of a given innova- 
tion is, overtly, to render obsolete the preceding product and thus to create 
a demand for the newly developed product. Work then proceeds (or 
frequently will be already in progress) on the next innovation with a view 
to rendering the new one obsolete and thus providing a market for the next 
product. The procedure here described reaches its full perfection in the case 
of weapons and weapon syuicms. (p. 152) 

Apple (1980) describes how similar processes are operating as business moves into 
the educational field. Packaged curricula are developed by the private sccto*^ for the 
same reason textbooks ar?: Schook are a lucrative market. They are marketed 
aggressively in the same way as cameras and razors are: By selling you one, you 
become a lifetime purchaser of film or razor blades. As Apple says. 

In the curricular systems we are considering here, the purchase of the 
modules (though certainly not cheap by any stretch of the imagination) 
with their sets of standardized disposable material means the same thing. 
One "needs" to continue to purchase the work and test sheets, the chemicals, 
the correctly colored and shaped paper, the publishers' replacement of 
outmoded material and lessons, (p. 16) 
* 

From the radical pcrspcc ye the generation of many educational innova ' *ns is 
direaly inf.uenccd by corporate interests. This is perhaps clearest in the development 
of "new" educational technologies using satellites, communications, computers, 
television, vnd radio. Even when capital is not directly substituted for labor, the idea 
of control of the worker and workplace can be important. Apple (1981, p. 3!) argues 
that especially I.^iportant is the shift in the control of knowledge yielded oy the 
"divorce of conccpuon from execution" that "tends to guide tlie corporate production 
process," increasingly evidenced in the workplace (Edwards, 1979) and ihe schools. 
The result can be a "deskilling" of teachers, for example, by the use of prepackaged 
curriculums, touted as "teacher-proof," with almost complete specification of a 
It Acts every move in the classroom, and then "reskilling" the teacher into a less 
auionomous classroom manager, using techniques of bcha . :oraI modification (Apple 
& Feinbcrg, 1980). 

Most educational innovations generated by the public secto« are seen as directed 
toward creating an ima^e consonant with the dominant paradigm "ideology of 
accountability, cost-effectiv^iness, and meeting 'industrial needs'" (Apple, 1981, p. 
33). This is not to deny that contradiction also plays a part: Innovations airr<ed at 
expanding formal schoolirg, the development of nonformal alternatives, the com- 
prehensive secondary school, or the "fre* school" movement al! reflect the outcome 
of contradictory forces. Actually, the political power of the poorer classes has grown 
to such an extent thai generating greater <!quality h s served as the ideology justify .\ig 
many educational innovations. However, far from ;ing the nei: M, technical search 
for efficient and eq;:*!ablc innovations that yield stable progrc^, as the dominant 
paradigm secc ii, the entiie process of innovation is carefully controlled, in overt and 
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covert ways. Despite the struggles arising from systemic contradictions and the 
surface progressivencss of many of these innovations, the control operates mostly in 
the interests of the privileged, as we will discuss. 

Innovation Adoption and Diffusion 

We consider the issues of initial innovation adoption together with the issues of 
widespread diffusion of particular innovations because both are treated similarly 
within both paradigms. Moreover, because it is difficult to separate some adoption 
and diffusion issues from implementation issues, many factors relevant to the next 
section will be introduced here. 

In general, within the dominant paradigm much more attention is paid to inno- 
vation adoption, implementation, and evaluation than to the generation of innova- 
tions. The dominant ideology argues that innovations will develop "naturally" from 
the private sector's creative search for profits and the public sector's rationality, and 
therefore, most atte;.tion should be paid to removing any barriers to getting those 
adopted that are evaluated as good. 

Nevertheless, mainstream economics has paid little attention to the adoption, 
diffusion, or implementation of innovations. This is primarily because competitive 
market theory explicitly assumes that the^:. are not issues: the assumptions of perfect 
knowledge of all alternative technologies by a private sector forced (by perfect 
competition) to use eflicient innovation;^ in order to survive, and of a public sector 
guided by s^.:ciai rationality^ makes the adoption and implementation of any de- 
monstrably beneficial innovation immediate; and total. 

Neo-classical economists do point out that some sectors of the economy will feel 
increasing pressures to adopt more efTicicnt technologies due to the dynamics of the 
market system. Baumol (1967), with specific reference to education, examines how 
technologically "progressive" sectors, which usually refers to capitaMnten^iive ones 
like manufactunng, drive up the wages paid to labor, not only for themselves, but for 
tec .nologically '*un progressive" sectors that are mainly labor-intensive, like service 
industries. Thus the real costs of educafJor and other labor-intensive systems are 
constantly rising, driving educators to search for innovations that move education 
beyond the "handicraft stage" (Coombs, 1968, p. 7; see also Haggerty, 1973). 

A quite complementary focus is offered by sociologists, cOi..munications theorists, 
social psychologists, and geographers, who dispense with Ihz perfeci knowledge and 
rationality assumptions of economists, and who attempt to study how the real world 
processes of adoption and diffusion take place (Brown, 1968a, 1968b; Cohen & 
Caret, 1975; Hagerstrand, 1967; House, 1974; McClelland, 1961; Rogers & Shoe- 
maker, 1971). Everett Rogers' work has been particularly influential ?nd has served 
as the model for much work or the adoption of educational innovations. 

While educational policies in the fifties and early sixties suffered from the belief 
that adoption was not an issue, in that exemplary, model programs were seen as 
"naturally" transferable (Bowers, 1978; House, 1974), more recent work has recog- 
nized that there are barriers to the adoption of educational innovations. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive examination of the dominant paradigm view jf educational 
innovation adoption and diffusicn is provided by Hurst (1978) and Pincus (1974). 
Although both discussions atu oriented toward implementation, they are equally 
relevant to adoption. Hurst (1978) frames the basic questions asked from this 
perspective: 
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How do polcnlial adopters decide whether to adopt or reject a particular 
innovation, and how is it that Ihcy sometimes make adaptive and sometimes 
maladaptive decisions? How do the different contexts in which potential 
adopters find themselves influence the outcome of the decision process? (p, 
46) 

In about a hundred pages Hurst discusses the literature concerning almost every 
type of factor that can be related to innovation adoption (and implementation). He 
begins by examining the "doctrines of innate and inbred conservatism" (p, 27) and 
rejecting them, as has the dominant paradigm generally. Adopters (farmers, tribes- 
men, urban dwellers, teachers, schools, etc.) are no longer viewed as ignorant, 
tradition-bound, lazy, and irrational, but are seen as reasonable and rational, even if 
oAen risk-averse (Andrcski, 1972; Schultz, 1964). Hurst then goes on to discuss a 
broad range of variables associated with potential adopters, their environments, and 
the nature of the innovation, such as the following: 

psychocultural characteristics — sex, authoritarianism, ambition, inde- 
pendence, McClelland*s need for achievement, status, religion, education, 
trust, and risk-aversion 

social structure and organizational characteristics— leadership, hierarchy, 
the nature of the reward system, mechanistic vs. organic organizations, 
static vs. dynamic organizational styles, centralization, complexity, formal- 
ization, and organizational climate in general 

economic and environmental characteristics — technical and financial prob- 
lems, geography, climate, and perspectives on benefits £ -id costs 

characteristics of innovations— familiarity, relative advantage, compatibil- 
ity, complexity, trialability, and observability.*^ 

Although there are many dominant paradigm theorists who overwork one or two 
variables and ignore all others, as Hurst justifiably criticizes, the prevailing opinion 
is that we must combine all the relevant variables into a mode! of general or specific 
innovaiion adoption behavior.*'* Hurst concludes by examining a number of more 
comprehensive approaches, such as those offered by Rogers and Shoemaker (1971), 
Havelock et al. (1969), Zaitman et al. (1977), Berman and McLaughlin (1974-78). 
Downs and Mohr (1976). Louck and Hall (1977), and his own orientation toward a 
decision analysis approach. There have ';n some generally accepted empiriral 
results from this literature (such as the characteristics of early adopters, sec La Beli^ 
& Verhine, 1975a, pp. 14-15), but, for the most part, the dominant paradigm issues 
of to what extent which variables are significant in \vhich situations remain as 
questions to be researched, as Hurst and others recommend. 

From a more critical perspective, yet stilt within the dominant paradigm, Pincus 
(1974) concentrates on the implications of the market \nd bureaucratic structures 
that form the context for innovation adoption decisionmaking. Local school system . 
in the United States are ch'**acterized as bureaucratically organized monopolies of 
a peculiar nature: They are not market oriented; ihey have public sector protection 
and a captive clientele; they arc subject to public scrutiny; and neither goals nor the 
means to attain them are clear (also see Levin, i976a). Thus, the adoption of 
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educ2*Jonal innovations in this context will have little, if anything, to do with 
improving efliciency. Pincus argues that adoption will be based primarily on the 
promotion of bureaucratic stability and safety, on the need to respond to external 
pressure, and on the approval of bureaucratic peers. Often this will lead to the 
adoption of innovaiicns that raise costs, but that appear progressive and thus improve 
the image of the school system. Faddism, the constant search for newness with no 
attempt at evaluation, will be common. However, schools will resist innovations 
unpopular with any major constituency, radical changes in educational institutions, 
or attempts at genuine collaboration on policymaking with new social groups, or 
efTorts to bring about major changes in instructional methods or organizational 
structure. 

The early view that adoption of "sound** educational innovations would be 
immediate and total prevailed for many years and still characterizes many projects. 
Televisions or computers are put in the classroom, new curricula materials are 
produced, duplicated, and distributed, school buildings are constructed, all wUh the 
assumption that once they are in place they will be used. BaunoPs logic appears so 
compelling that economists still find it diHicult to understand why, given the relative 
decline in the prices of hardware compared to teachers over the last few decades, the 
substitution of teachers with other educational technologies has not become more 
widespread (Jamison, Klees, & Wells, 1978).** 

The mc:e recent recognition that adoption is problematic has led to more careful 
attention to the many factors, mentioned above, that can influence adoption. For 
example, educational television and radio projects now look more closely at Droblems 
like material delivery, clear signals, pacing of the content, and equipment mainte- 
nance. Initial diffusion efforts are oAen specifically targeted at those opinion leaders 
or more "modern** individuals who decisionmakers hop^ will adopt innovations 
more quickly, serving as an example to others. Finally, the increasing recognition of 
the pervasive barriers to some types of innovation that are rooted in ine nature of 
educational organizations has led to interest in changing these structures; for example, 
through more modern training of teachers and administrators, the introduction of an 
educational reform, sometimes supported by a "catalyst** like educational television, 
or, more radically, through a voucher plan. 

From the perspective of the radical paradigm, innovation adoption decisions do 
not reflect any valid conception of "social rationality** or "consumer sovereignty,** 
but result from the logic of unequal power relations within capitalism. Public and 
private sector decisionmaking will yield substantial innovative effort, but directed 
primarily toward increasing capitalist wealth through developments in such areas as 
new weapon systems and toothpaste, planned obsolescence, and im empha.sis on 
image, generally yielding greater unemployment and a deteriorating environment 
(Galbraith, 1973; Sweezy, 1958). 

With respect to education innovations, radicals view the dominant approach to 
understanding adoption (and implements. ion) as based on individuaMcvel psycho- 
logical reduction ism (Bock, 198 1). Characteristics of individual actcrs are cmphasix.cd 
and the stiuctural properticr of the social syriem arc neglected. When .«(ructurc is 
considered, it is usi^aily looked at as simply another set of variables to be codified, 
completely devoid of its sfA"»al "y.stcm context (e.g.. Hurst, 1978, pp. 46-47). 

While Pincus* (1974; atiention to .M.uctural influences is more .satisfying, it .stops 
far .short of the radical view. Pincus :;oncludcs by acknowledging the radical para- 
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digm, characterizes it as saying that schcxrfis cannot be changed without revolution- 
izing society, and then goes on to make a series of recommendations about how, by 
changing Incentive structures, R&,^ and evaluation, we can make schools "become 
more open to a variety of innovations" (p. 128). 

The basic problem with Pincus is the one Gintis (1971b) analyzed well with 
reference to Charles Silberman's Crisis in the Classroom (1970). 

Turning to the causes of unequal and repressive education and the reasons 
for the failure of rc*Virm, however, Silberman betrays the basic weakness of 
the liberal educational theorist: a consistent and thorough refusal to analyze 
the links between the educational system and the relations of capitalist 
economic organization, (pp. 41-42) 

The question for Pincus, prior to making recommendations, should be why is 
education organized so that it responds mainly to external pressure, threats to safety 
or image, and peer approval? As Gintis says about Silberman, this blindness leads 
him to attribute the problems observed to errors, irrationality, and mindlessness. 

Thus Silberman [and Pincus] finds himself in the unenviable position, 
having described all previous attempts at reform as failures, of enterta4ning 
the most positive enthusiasm for *uturc attempts at reform, (p. 4."*) 

From the radical perspective the problems seen by Silberman and Pincus are not 
system imperfections or failures, but function logically, albeit sometimes contradic- 
torily, in the interests of the more powerful societal classes. The dominant paradigm's 
decontextualized examination of the characteristics of adopters, innovations, and 
environments that make for successful use of innovations will tell us little about why 
educational innovations will not do much about low achievement, poveiiy, sexism, 
racism, or inequality in general. Nor will it tell us why ccitain innovations are 
promoted, legitimated, funded, and disseminated. 

Thus radical historians have been revising our view of \/hy past educational 
innovations, (ike the common school movement in the United States, have been 
adopted (Karier, 1972; Katz, 1968). The issue of who adopts first and how the 
innovation spreads is not seen as important as why a particular innovation becomes 
a focus of educational interest. To understand why international agencies are 
promoting the use of capital intensive educational technologies (e.g*, Henry Kissinger, 
while Secretary of State, did a lot to sell the idea of communications satellites* utility 
for rural development in the Third Worid), it is necessary to understand the 
relationship of these agencies to capitalist interests (Lapp^, Collins, & Fowler, 1978). 
To understand why competency-based education, education by objectives, and 
packaged curricula arc currently in vogue, Apple (forthcoming) examines why 
technical knowledge is given high <tatus and why there is a tendency for greater 
control through the stress on teachable and testable knowledge. Fror. a radical 
perspective it is these structural issues that should be the subject of study, not the 
characteristics of individual adopters. 

The Implementation of Innovations 

As we said at the beginning of the previous section, it is difficult to separate 
adoption of innovation issues from those of n;iplementat'on. '^he current fcois on 
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implcmenlalion in the dominant paradigm liieralurc reflects a limited definition of 
adoption that has grown mostly oul of empirical observation: Individuals or groups 
often say they are adopting or have adopted an innovation when observation shows 
that they have not or that they have jn^plcmented it in a fern: qu»:e different than 
intended. The source of concern is that 'we cannot conclude that an in>iovation «s 
ineffective ... if it has not been effective!/ implemented" (Hurst, 1978, p. 3). 

The general dominant paradigm approach to the implementation of innovations 
is again based on the interaction of structural incentives with individual actions. It is 
either assumed that society as a whole and its institutions are effu ?ntly and rationally 
organiiied or that the "imperfections" that yield inefficiency must be removed. Given 
a basically rational social structure, individuals can be taught the technical and social 
skills necessary to formulate and implement efficient policies. This orientation, 
buttressed by economic, sociological, and political science theories, forms the core of 
the implementation training— the curriculum of modem schools of management and 
administration. 

Business school curricula and the professional literature on administration are 
based most heavily on the efTiciency/rationality theories and methods of n<50classical 
economics. Typically, these are coupled with complementary sociological perspectives 
that reflect over-simplifications and misinterpretations of Weber's work on organi- 
zation ind rationality.'* The issues discussed are directly related to those being 
examined in the educational in.)ovation implementation literature today, such as the 
nature of efficient organizational structures; how decentralization can lead to opti- 
mization; the criteria and methods for selecting the most appropriate technologies; 
the management of workers, with the explicit contrast between the Theory X/ 
Taylorism/scientific management school and the Theory- Y/McGregor-Likert-Ar- 
gyris/humanist school; and the associated discussions of the strategy of participative 
management. From this perspective, ^'optimal" innovation implementation is brought 
about by rational, knowledgeable administrators, who work to maximize profits or 
net social benefits, and to change struct**'al imperfections. 

In education, this same perspective is reflected in the view of barriers to the 
implementation of innovations as "intervening variables," coming betv/een adoption 
and the attainment of desired outcomes (e.g., Fullan, 1978. p. 135). Thus we need to 
change incentive structures and management strategics to remove :hcse barriers. The 
main objectives of this literature have been to conccptuali/.c and empirically test 
theories of implementation (Downs & Mohr. 1976; Fullan. 1978; Fullan & P.imfret, 
1977; Hurst. 1978; Pincus. 1974). There are two general negative conclusions from 
this literature: 

^ that the ba.sic implementation .strategics of using rewards nnd punishments, of 
communicating new ideas for innovation, and of employing "change agents" to 
promote the process have had quite limited success (Hurst. 1978; La Belle & 
Verhine. 1975a); and 

• that we arc only beginning to formulate a theory of the complex set of interrelate 1 
factors that affect innovation (the same interminable list as tho.s'e cited above in 
the adoption section), for both developed and developing countries.**' 

Despite the general agreement on the lack of an adequate theory and tlie multitude 
of potentially relevant implementation variables, there have been two main reactions 
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programs between schools of education and business, is de'signed to promote greater 
rationality and intelligence in institutionalizing educational innovations over the long 
run. Most innovation projects funded by national and international agencies now 
explicitly discuss the need for attention to implementation strategies and issues, and 
oAen require at least an initial needs assessment of the target groups so that 
appropriate innovations will be developed And sometimes participation takes a 
more substantial form in terms of parent involvement in school system decisionmak- 
ing or small farmers working with agricultural R&D centers. 

From the perspective of tdft radical paradigm, the major criticism of the dominant 
view of innovation implementation again centers on the lack of "neutrality'' in 
decisionmaking. The concept of structural ''imperfection" masks the fact that most 
of those imperfections are quite useful for some societal groups; **impcrfcctions" that 
make it unlikely that schooling becomes more equal or liberating serve dominant 
class interests. The whole idea of restructuring education so that it is mere "socially 
eflicient" is impossible because social efficiency is a false concept. There is no 
overarching consensus of societal well being, despite what neo-classical economists 
profess to believe, in a world in which classes of people's interests are directly 
contradictory. From this perspective, what is taught in programs of public and 
private organization management ir an ideology useful to system production and 
reproduction.*^ 

The explanation that innovations have failed because adopters are traditionally or 
inherently resistant to change is seen as a piece of "self-interested self-deception" 
(Hurst, 1978, p. 34; see also Frank, 197!) and part of the "blame the victim" myth 
propagated to justify inequality. The more recent dominant paradigm explanations 
offer little improvement. The rekindling of interest in the transfer of technology, this 
time as so-called "appropriate'* technology, ignores the likelihood that the central 
question "appropriate for whom?'* will be answered in favor of those already 
privileged. Moreover, the problems facing the world's poor, including those who are 
classified as educational failures, are not due to inappropriate technology bu* to an 
inequitable distribution of power and resources. 

For example, one of the authors recently worked on a project in Guatemala aimed 
at improved agricultural education and information for poor, rural, farmers (Klees 
& Wells, in press). The idea of recommending technologies appropriate 'o the 
availability of credit and inputs was paramount, but results did not indicate an) clear 
improvement, perhaps because the time period of the experiment was too short or 
because 'variations in microclimate and other local conditions made many recom- 
mendations dysfunctional. But more important, it was clear to everyone that the 
problems facing these poor Latino ano Indian farmers stemmed from their being 
crowded on a few hectares per family of the poorest farmland in the country, and no 
program to improve their productivity was going to make much of a difference (see 
also Whyte, 1977). 

Dominant paradigm strategies pro' oling greater participation in decisionmaking 
arc also viewed quite skeptically. The A^eaker versions of p'^rticipation, such as needs 
assessment or consultation with the target audience, .suffer from the false assumption 
of the socially rational decisionmaker. Again, it is not that some decisionmaker.*; are 
not well intentioned, but that there is no such thing as .social rationality. Within the 
dominant paradigm, the Icgiiimacy of the decisionmaking structure is basically taken 
as ^iven. 
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The call for a more compleie panicipalory ^^iraiegy, while being a major part of 
radical policy recommendations (Levin, 1980c), is biTMcally viewed as a deception. 
What happens in practice is either token participation )r a management "sham'' to 
co*opt others into believing they are participating, when in fact they have little or no 
power.^ Moreover, the calls for full participation ar. not very strong. Fullan and 
Pomfret(!977) say 

Let us be clear that we arc not suggesting that local users determine all 
innovation decisions. In fact, national social mandates may require strong 
federal initiative, (p. 393) 

House (1974) argues that while lip service is paid to greater interaction, all new 
directions in U.S. education R&D "serve to enhance the ties between researchers, 
developers, and practitioners without shiAing any initiatory power from the planner\s 
to the practitioner's side of the spectrum" (p. 241). Perhaps Hurst (1978) is most 
representative of the majority view within the dominant paradigm when he una- 
bashedly criticizes full participation strategies: 

If we mean "power equalization" (by participation] ... then there is little 
evidence to suggest that this helps implementation, and it may even hinder 
it. (p. 24) 

He approvingly quotes two studies that supposedly suggest that "democratic mana- 
gerial methods . . . are inefficient because they are excessively lime-consuming, and 
also socially divisive because they exacerbate and polarize differences of opinion" 
(p. 23). He then adds: 

In fact, if people are genuinely allowed to participate in decisions concerning 
innovations, they may use this opportunity to express and win support for 
their opposition to the change, or even to veto it. (p. 23) 

"Efficiency for whom?!" is again the question to ask. Although Hurst may be an 
extreme example, his paper is an explicit statement of what is implicit in most of the 
dominant paradigm literature: Despite much lip service to mutual adaptation, the 
orientation seems overwhelmingly Machiavellian; the presumption is that innovation 
is good, the innovators arc basically well intentioncd, and the goal is to get individuals 
and organizations to adopt innovations much as prescribed. The entire emphasis is 
on developing reliable theories and .strategics fo' implementation (Hur.st, 1978, p. 
51). Even Pincus (1974) wants "to identify ways ihat R&D products can be oriented 
in order to gain acceptance" (p. 121).'^' 

Participation is by no means an easy strategy to follow seriou,sly. Perhap.*? the most 
widespread effort in U.S. education concerns the participation of parents in local 
school district management. Generated by community pressure, with the idea that 
greater community control will yield more appropriate educational strategies, there 
are indications that in practice parents have had little real involvement in decision- 
making (Davies el al., 1973; Gittcl, Hoffackcr, Rollin.s, & Fo.stcr, 1979; Stearns, 
Peterson, Rosenfeld, & Robinson, 1973). Hugucnin (1978) points out that there are 
certain conditions under which parents can have parity in decisionmaking (when 
they are given significant control over budget locations, when teachers and admin- 
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islralors support these efforts, when all parties receive training), but thai these 
conditions rarely exist because they require others to relinquish power. This was most 
evident in the Cccanhill/Brownsville confrontation in New York City, where a bitter 
conflict ensued between the community, administrators, and the .:achers' union 
(Levin, 1970; Levine & Cohen, 1969). From a radical perspective this history of 
participation illustrates both the deception underlying most dominant paradigm 
interest in participation and the conflict that can be engendered by real progress 
toward self- management. 

All these issues relating to the implementation of innovations are signiflcant in 
two ways. First, they can be thought of as a *iast ditch" attempt to save the basic 
clainib' of the dominant paradigm. That is, the assumptions of a rational, consensus- 
dir'^cted, harmonized society are challenged when individuals and organi:Lations do 
no'i respond to what a technically neutral, efliciency-seeking structure develops for 
their supposed best interests. The failure to adopt so many educational innovations 
and the adoption of so many failures has led to the formation (in Kuhn's terms) of 
a set of auxiliary hypotheses aimed at saving the dominant paradigm^s **hard oore" 
assumptions. Perhaps when and if it is seen that implementation "barriers'' are not 
explanations either, the dominant paradigm will Anally have to confront all that it 
takes as given. 

Radices analysis of educatio.nal innovations generally slrcss the correspondence: 
view that those which basically conform to capitalist system interests (e.g., lower cost, 
increase cognitive skills, or reinforce attitudes useful to production) will be adopted 
and implemented, and those that challenge the structure, especially in tcrnis of trying 
to promote greater equality, will not be (Levin, 1980b). From this perspective it is 
surprise that many equality promoting innovations are tried out as pilot projects and 
after the sponsoring agency leaves, the project is discontinued (for this reason many 
potential sites are reluctant to start pilot projects, despite the short-term inflow of 
funds). Such projects contribute to an image of concern without the necessity of 
making any signiflcant changes. Even when such an innovation is pursued seriously, 
like the comprehensive secondary school, the egalitarian dimensions of it are suu- 
verted as it becomes implemented with testing, teaching, and counseling systems that 
yield no improvement in equality, only greater administrative control (Levin, 1978). 

Finally, the implementation of innovations is of key interest to radicals because it 
often forms the locus of conflict, resulting not from system imperfection but from 
system contradictions, ft is never quite clear where <hese contradictions will lead. In 
the Ivory Coast, a nationwide project using television for nonformal adult education 
presented programs on the usuaS subjects of health, agriculture, citizenship, and so 
forth (Klees, 1977). However, the programs were broadcast between the national 
nev/s and impor *^ programs like Batman-— whzi will the impact of glittering State 
banquets in Abidjan and masked cruiiaders be on villagers who live in mud huts, 
with no electricity (the TV.s were hooked up to 32 batteries), and no contact with the 
outside world? Many radicals arc arguing thai even failed innovations can have 
unanticipated progressive consequences. For example. Levin (1978) believes that the 
"dashed expectations'' induced by the comprehensive school movement and the 
expansion of higher education 

will increase the level of class consciousness among such students with 
respect to where the inequalities originate. Instead of focusing on unequal 
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schools, ihc culpril begins lo appear lo be ihc unequal delations of monopoly 
capiialism and its supportive state bureaucracies, (p. 450) 

On the other hand, some resistances seem to reinforce the status quo. Willis (1977) 
examines how working class youth resist the achievement orientation and culture of 
the comprehensive school, knowing that it has little to offer Ihem, yielding a 
reaffirri^ation of working class values. 

Apple (1980) argues that an important part of the radical orientation is not only 
to study these coMtradictions and resUlanccs, but to do something about them: 

The fact that individual teachers like most other workers may develop 
patterns of resistance to these patterns of technical control at the informal 
cultural level alters these messages. The contradictory ideologies of individ- 
ualism and cooperativeness that are naturally generated out of the crowded 
conditions of many classrooms ... also provide countervailing possibilities. 
And lastly, just as blue and white collar workers have constantly found 
ways to retain iheir humanity and continually struggle to integrate concep- 
tion and execution in their work (if only to relieve boredom) so too will 
teachers and students find ways, in the cracks so to speak, to do the same 
things. The real question is not whether such resistances exist ... but 
whether they are contradictory themselves, whether Ihey lead anywhere 
beyond the reproduction of the ideological hegemony of the most powerful 
classes in our society, whether they can be employed for political education 
and intervention .... Our task is first to find them. We need somehow to 
give life to the resistances, the struggles, (pp. 26-27) 

The Evaluation of Innovations 

This topic is the most diHicult to treat because what we wish to argue is not easily 
accomplished in an article or even a book. Nonetheless, the issue is quite important 
to viewing educational innovation, and therefore we will sketch out our analysis, 
supporting the sketch with substantial references to a growing literature. 

Although we will maintain the dominant/radical parad»"*^ dicho*'"my for thinking 
about the.s;e issues, it is important to point out that the ^ m methods is not always 
along the same lines as the split in theory and policy analysis discussed so far. In 
particular, this is true of our critique of quantitative analysis, designed to separate 
the causal impact of diffei jnt var iables. For example, Apple (1978b. p. 381) seems to 
believe that theoretical claims are empirically falsifiable, despite his criticism of 
evaluation as ideology. And Bow' Carnoy, Gintis, and Levin all use regression 
analysis study the impact of social class ana education on societal rewards. It may 
be <hat radical theorists use these due to the impetus of their initial training, the 
reward structure of the academic world, and the necessity of using the dominant 
methodology to have their argument receive attention, but the point is that they do 
use ihem.^ 

On the other hand, many dominant paradigm theorists are becoming increasingly 
skeptical of the value of such quantitative analyses. Hurst (1978) argues that in his 
view, much of the literature on implementation is ''ultimately untestable," (p. 51) 
although in conclusion he does come up with a model that he says needs testing. 
Mohr (1978) argues that it may be impossible to come up with a genml theory of 
innovation 
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because the kinds ofthings that afTect whether people innovate may possibly 
be ephemeral and changeable enough, without a basis ir. anything stable or 
durable, that you can't have a general theory. Every situation :s different, 
(p. 35) 

Pincus (1974) similarly argues that 

We now have no satisfactory way of measuring many of the multiple 
outcomes of schooling, nor of adjusting for differences in teacher and 
student quality, nor for taking account of the interaction among teachers, 
students, and curricula, which introduces systematic bias into empirical 
estimates of educational production functions, (p. 1 14) 

Finally, one of the **deans** of educational evaluation, Lee Cronbach (see Cronbach, 
1975; Cronbach et al., 1980), has practically said, as Mohr (1978) paraphrases him, 

I give up! There is no possibility of developing a theory of learning. I used 
to think that introducing some interaction terms would do it but now I see 
that it is still insufficient even to go to 7lh and 8lh order interaction and my 
conclusion is that such complexity is impossible to deal with.^^ (p- 31) 

Despite the qualificalions above, we do think that the most important evaluation 
methods controversies are s'lill split along dominant/radical paradigm lines. This 
split reflects the latlefs preoccupation with historical, structural, and dialectical 
analysis, and the formers concern with better measures, experiments, and statistical 
methods to obtain "optimal" decisions. The remainder of the section proceeds along 
these lines. 

From the general perspective of the dominant paradigm, evaluation is the ongoing 
activity that is necessary to a rational society, as is perhaps most explicitly evident in 
economics. It is assumed that consumers and private sector firms continuously 
evaluate which available choices will maximize their satisfaction and their profits 
respectively. The technique of cost-benefit analysis was developed as a tool for public 
sector organizations so that they can correct market imperfections in the interest of 
social efficiency. Although some econcnisls argue for tempering the efficiency 
criterion with considerations of equality, and many educators are uneasy about its 
use, efficiency, in the form of cosl-effecliveness and cost-benefit comparisons, pre- 
dominates in evaluation because it is almost as difficult to be against efficiency as it 
is to be against freedom or molherhood.^^ 

Cost-benefit analysis a.sks the question, "how do we value an educational inno- 
vation?" In order to answer that question, we must answer the prior one: "What 
impact does a particular educational innovation have?** Questions of causal impact 
form the focus of much of the evaluation literature, as well as being central to 
research activities examining, for example, the factors affecting innovative adoption 
and implementation. 

The classical scientific response to questions of causal impact is the experiment, 
and in education the call for experimentation has been strong (Grain & York, 1976; 
Pincus, 1974; Rivlin, 1971). Nonetheless, there is growing recognition that both the 
practical ar.^1 moral difficulties with controlled experimentation with regard to mo.sl 
significant social science questions make it cither impossible lo do. or invalidate its 
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results in terms of their appIicatio/T to policy in an uncontrolled world (Cohen & 
Caret, 1975; Gadlin & Ingle, 1975; Levin, 1975; Weiler, 1979; Weiss & Rein, 1972). 

The general response of social science researchers has been to stress theoretical 
and statistical modeling techniques, mainly regression analysis and related methods, 
as a means of uncovering causal impact. This is the basis for the mountain ofresearch 
that has accumulated on the effects ofeducation on achievement, abilities, attitudes, 
occupational choices, incomes, health, productivity, and so on. It also forms the basis 
of much of the work concerning adoption and implementation of innovations. 

Generally, dominant paradigm researchen: agree that research and evaluation 
activities analyzing educational innovations have not told us much (House, 1978; 
Hurst, 1978; McLaughlin, 1975). Researchers ha^e found a multitude of correlations, 
but that has contributed little to identifying and separating causes. The basic problem 
is that without experimentation, one needs to specify accurately a complete causal 
model in order to determine accurately the impact of separate variables. Like all 
social processes, the innovation process is extremely complex, and, in practice, our 
ideas about their relationships, operationalizations, and data are poor. Mohr (1978) 
argues analogously to Cronbach: "The attempts to construct a theory using five ad 
hoc variables and somebody*s Thursday definition of innovation have not gotten us 
anywhere" (p. 34). Nonetheless, despite theoretical problems combined with the 
small variance explained by, and the persistent instability of, empirical results, most 
dominant paradigm researchers remain optimistic about the utility of future research, 
and continue to develop new models to evaluate innovations (e.g.. Downs & Mohr, 
1976). 

From the perspective of the radical paradigm, evaluation is also ^n ongoing 
activity, undertaken in some form by all individuals and organizations. Thus radicals 
acknowledge that individuals may try to maximize their satisfaction, that some firms 
try to maximize their profits, and even that some public sector decisionmakers try to 
act on the basis of cost-benefit analysis. However, the result has nothing to do with 
"social efficiency." The neo-classical economics idea of social efficiency under 
capitalism depends on a perfect form of competition, and the real world is so far 
from the assumptions of perfect competition, that even in neo-classical terms the 
concept is empty (Ashby et al., 1980). In particular, the prices of goods, serviceSi and 
resources, which are supposed to act as guides to "social" values (in terms of profits, 
benefits, and costs), are reflections of the same power struggle that characterizes all 
social phenomena. The invisible hand of theory bears no relation to the invisible 
boot of reality. If efficiency is rejected as even a partially relevant goal, because there 
is no usable concept of efficiency, the criteria for evaluation are far from clear.^'' 

Thus in the evaluation of educational innovations, cost-benefit analysis only has 
meaning to evaluate some aspects of system equity by comparing the monetary 
returns to different groups, not to some nonexistent consensus of social efficiency. 
This implies that even cost analysis has a very limited meaning from a social point 
of view. There is no societal reason for choosing a lowest cost alternative if cost is not 
a measure of social value. What is relegated to a technical question in the perfect 
world of neo-classical economics becomes a complex evaluative question in the real 
world, as cost considerations become inextricably tied with those of who is benefitting. 
Radical paradigm evaluations of innovations must look not only at who benefits 
from an innovation and how much it costs, but at who is paying the costs and who 
is benefitting (individuals', firms, countries, etc.) from organizing and S' "^plying 
Inputs to the project (Klees & Wells, 1981). 
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The choice ofany evaluation criteria (like **social efTiciency** or equity) reflects the 
outcomes of the sometimes conscious and sometimes unconscious struggle between 
those who have much power and those who nave Intle. In this sense evaluation is an 
ideology that functions mainly to give legitimacy lO the interests of the privileged, 
making it a technical procedure, consigned to the domain of '^objective experts** 
(Apple. 1978b; Wexkr, I98I). 

With respect to the approaches taken to the study of innovation impact, radicals 
(and even many liberals) argue that experimentation and, by extension, nonexperi- 
mental studies, mostly perform th(* same function. Weiler (1979) states the radical 
view: 

that the notion of reform through experimentation has a certain ideological 
quality which is uellberately used by dominant economic and political 
groups in the society to facilitate **pseu do-re forms'* and to oppose those 
reforms which might effectively affect the status quo; 

that experimentation it; the context of educational reform does not serve 
the provision of scientific information on the advantages and disadvantages 
of alternative educational arrangements, but rather the legitimation of 
existing processes of educational decision making and/or the management 
of social conflict in the design and implementation of reforms, (p. 43) 

Albert Shanker (I98I) restates the point much more directly: **In educational circles, 
it is well known that every educational experiment is doomed to succeed** (p. 9). 

The empirical analysis of causal impact within the dominant paradigm is criticized 
as paying little or no attention to the nature of systemic, structural interactions. When 
structural variables are used they are not thought of in the capitalist context in which 
they operate, but as either given **exogenously** or as constructs manipulable in the 
interests of social rationality. 

A related and quite significant criticism, developing from both outside and within 
the dominant paradigm is that quantitative methods are inherently incapable of 
doing what is desired: separating out the respective influence of a complex set of 
factors affecting outcomes of interest. We have argued elsewhere (Ashby et al., 1980; 
Klees & Wells, 1981) that the assumptions of causal modeling are akin to those of 
perfect competition, in that they cannot hold in practice, and the theory is such that 
one does not know what effect even small deviations in the assumptions have on the 
results. Our contention is supported by a growing critical literature.^ the absence of 
consistent empirical results on any issues of social interest,^ and the tendency of 
dominant paradigm researchers to place faith in the sign of a regression coefficient 
rather than its magnitude, when it is the latter that is needed for evaluation. 

Given the indeterminacy of quantitative methods and their assumptions as to the 
nature of the social world, radicals argue that the evaluation process almost always 
exhibits a dominant paradigm bias (Paulston, 1980). Carnoy and Levin (1975, pp. 
386-387) in an article looking at the evaluation of educational technologies, point 
out that many authors of evaluations have close contact with the funding agencies 
supporting such projects, and **oflen their evaluations have been sponsored directly 
by the agencies and personnel who have planned, funded, and implemented the 
particular educational technology that is being reviewed.** It is not that these 
evaluators are **overtly partisan,** but that their implicitly favorable attitude toward 
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the technology causes them to deal with potential sources of error in such a way as 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the project.^,^ 

For most radicab, the dominant paradigm is significantly flawed because of its 
focus on a linear analysis of individual characteristics, instead of the dialectical 
relations among and between individuals and social structures.^ The increasing 
interest in more qualitative approaches, such as ethnographic and historical methods, 
reflects this criticism (Cuba & Lincoln, 1981; Harris, 1979; Mishler, 1979; Reichardt 
& Cook, 1979). Moreover, even the results of dominant paradigm research suggest 
che necessity of focusing on structure and process. For example, in reviewing millions 
of dollars of research monies spent on curriculum evaluations. Walker and Schaffar- 
zick (1974) conclude that what has been "learned" is that if a topic is included in a 
curriculum students will learn it better than if it were not, and that if it is emphasized 
thfy will leam it even better. These commonscnse results indicate the waste involved 
in much dominant paradigm research and suggest the importance of the radical 
paradigm approach. The more interesting question is not why difTerent individuals 
leam differentially (which perhaps we can never answer clearly), but why curricula 
have the form and content they do (Apple, 1981).'*° 

Finally, we should note that, from the radical perspective, evaluation processes 
also contain contradictions. Evaluations can both develop and focus conflict. For 
example, one of the authors worked on a 3-year study of a cost-saving educational 
television system in Mexico whose favorable evaluation contributed to a strike by 
the teachers for more pay (Klees, 1979; Mayo, McAnany & Klees, 1975). Moreover, 
given the indeterminancy of quantitative methods, the anomalous results oAen 
generated may undermine confidence in the dominant paradigm and stimulate 
thinking along alternative lines. 

Conclusions 

Throughout this paper we have contrasted two views of social reality, mostly in 
terms of their perspectives on education and innovation. The conventional response 
of science, faced with alternative theories, is to choose between them on the basis of 
carefully done, replicable, quantitative, empirical analysis. In the previous section we 
have tried to suggest why we believe this to be a forlorn hope: Empirical analysis will 
never refute either paradigm. 

A strong source of support for this position is the pervasive inconsistency of results 
among studies of the same issue, or even among reanalyses of the same data, for any 
issue we can think of in the economics and the sociology of education. The only 
consistent results are quite general; for example, education is positively associated 
with earnings, but this tells us no more than a gross correlation, is subject to a myriad 
of interpretations, and provides no guide to policy. Another source of support is 
experiential. If one thinks about the reasons certain levels of educational achievement, 
career path, income, and so on, were attained, the myriad of interacting personal and 
social factors related to these attainments, and how these vary in subtle and complex 
ways, the inability of quantitative causal modeling to capture this richness becomes 
clear. Thus, we would agree that even the call for quite narrow falsifiable hypotheses 
in the sciences is impossible to achieve.'^' 

With such difficulties facing even relatively minute auxiliary hypotheses, it is 
absurd to believe that we can use empirical analysis to choose between the well 
insulated "hard cores" of these competing paradigms. Lakatos* more sophisticated 
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Popperian perspective, which argues that paradigms may be evaluated by an overall 
objective "logic of appraisal** that scientifically assesses ^he relative explanatory 
power of the rival views is faulty for the same reasons: If we cannot even assess 
auxiliary hypotheses scientifically, how can we judge the hard core (Lakatos & 
Musgrave, 1970)? 

The alternative argument made by Kuhn (1970), that it is the general social temper 
of the times that influences paradigm choice, is extremely threatening to the positivist 
stance. Blaug ( 1975) concludes his paper on the Kuhn versus Lakatos debate applied 
to economics by rejecting Kuhn*s view, because to be valid there mu.st be instances 
of 

(1) internally consistent, well corroborated, fruitful, and powerful scientific 
ideas which were rejected at specific dates in the history of a science because 
of specific external factors, or (2) incoherent, poorly corroborated, weak 
scientific ideas which were in fact accepted for specific external reasons, (p. 
431) 

While he can ihink of "no unambiguous examples of either (1) or (2) in the history 
of economics,** a radical theorist*s response would be obvious: The best example of 
(t) is the general rejection of the radical paradigm due to the domination of a 
capitalist world view; and the best example of (2) is the acceptance of the completely 
unrealistic framework of perfect competition and social efficiency because it conforms 
to capitalist ideology. 

In sum, we view the dominant and radical paradigms as two coherent and 
internally consistent alternative perspectives for examining social phenomena. To 
choose between them by the empirical approach of scientific research seems impos* 
sible for three reasons: (1) because of the problems with such methods, (2) because 
such methods are not necessarily agreed upon as reasonable rules for selection by 
those who hold different paradigmatic perspectives, and (3) because the ultimate 
basis for each paradigm is ideological. The choice between them, therefore, reflects 
value and belief systems and associated training and experience, all of which are 
influenced to a great degree by prevailing structures of power. 

As wc said in the introduction, we basically agree with the perspective of the 
radical paradigm. It accords well with the real world associations wc observe and 
with our experience, but of course we do not claim that our choice is in any manner 
"objective,** because objectivity is always problematic in a socially constructed worid. 
It is not that the dominant paradigm does not explain many associations well; it 
does. For example, the dominant approaches to schooling as skills training and 
socialization have some obvious "face validity** (Bock, 1981, p. 17), "and have in the 
past contributed to our understanding of schools as cultural and social mechanisms, 
though perhaps not always in the way the approaches intended** (Apple, 1978b, p. 
373). 

Actually, in some superficial ways the approach of McClelland is not so different 
from that of Freire (La Belle & Verhine, 1975a, pp. 36-43). Individuals with greater 
exposure to education and mass media do develop more "modern** attitudes (Holsin- 
ger, 1972; Inkeles & Smith, 1974; Papagiannis, 1977) and greater drive for success, in 
terms of income and consumption. Behavioral modification, a la Skinner, does work. 
But for whom and for what is the question that radicals persistently ask. And this is 
perhaps the greatest failure of the dominant paradigm, that it takes the structure 
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within which these relations occur as ^/ven, or simply assumes that these structures 
arc operating in the hiteresls of some abstract, unreal notion of society as a whole. 

This is best illustrated in the general dominant paradigm vision of the sources of 
our educational problems today: 

• the ignorance or hck of motivation of the populace; 

• the ignorance or lack of motivation of public sector bureaucrats; 

• the intervention of the government in matters that should be leH to the private 
sector; and 

• the lack of suHicient resources. 

In order to accept this view it seems necessary to us to forget completely about many 
aspects of our social reality, for example: 

• that, throughout the world, poorly educated and cheap labor is quite useful to 
maintain capitalist profits; 

• that even rich countries, with a well-educated populace, face most of the same 
social problems as poor countries; 

• that motivation signifies little without power; 

• that an economic policy of laissez-faire in today's world does not lead to the 
efliciency of competition, but to the greater concentration of power; and 

• that the lack of resources devoted to solving social problems represents a political 
choice. 

Given this view of the world, the dominan* paradigm is not only inapplicable, but 
dangerous. This is clearest in the conservative notions of individual blame for failure 
and serious policy discussions of concepts like "triage." But this is true of even the 
new, most liberal, version of the dominant paradigm, with its emphasis on rural 
development, greater equa'rty. appropriate technology, and participation. This merely 
takes attention away from the reasons there are problems, accepts as given the 
underlying social structural logic that makes these issues problems, and falsely 
implies that good intentions can correct what are viewed as the "imperfections" of 
past approaches. As Bock (1981) argues, it is well-constructed ideology in that it 
provides for a model of indirect change (such as through education) that is highly 
marketable, has legitimacy, is relatively cheap, and "does not necessitate sweeping 
changes in the entire structure of society" (p. 2).'*^ 

The prognosis for the future appears worse. There is a growing literature predicting 
and calling for a new postindustrial era, in which knowledge and expertise will be 
both our most important resource and the source of governance (Bell, 1973; Drucker, 
1978; Tinbergen, 1976).^ h ignores the fact that experts cannot resolve social 
problems that are based on conflicting values, ideologies, and interests. Perhaps the 
strongest objection to this new order is that it is a form of social control with no 
conrx)mitant social responsibility. The idea that social arrangements and products 
reflect our choices, combined with the blame-the-individual (or imperfections)-for- 
failure doctrine, allows those who are privileged and powerful to escape any respon- 
sibility for their actions, the legitimacy of the public and private decisionmaking 
structures are leH unquestioned.^ 

All the above is not meant to suggest that the radical paradigm is without problems. 
We agree with Boulding*s (1966) statement that "it represents what I would describe 
as a premature synthesis of the social sciences into a total vision of society" (p. 33). 
Although we consider "premature" to be less a criticism and more an unavoidable 
reality at present and a challenge to the future, there is a need for more sophisticated 
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work. We have already menlioncd ihe growing inlcrnal criticism by radicals oflhe 
overly delerminislic» correspondence principle views and Ihe need for beiier devel- 
opmeni of ihe dialectical inleraclion of correspondence and conlradiclion in ihe 
context of specific analyses of concrete problems, policies, and projects. The necessity 
for true interdisciplinary collaboration is paramount, and radical theorists unfortu- 
nately seem just as lacking as dominant theorists in this regard. We would also 
criticize the perennial tendency of radicals to regard capitalism as always in serious 
structural crisis; in our view, this is far f: j.m clear and such an orientation can distort 
our attempts at undentanding. 

With respect to methods of analysis, there are also serious problems within the 
radical paradigm. The rejection of dominant social science methodology and our 
belief that there is no objective way to view social reality docs not mean thai 
empirical observation (though necessarily theory laden) is irrelevant. We believe it 
quite relevant; what we were challenging is what counts as evidence and what can be 
expected from quantitative causal modeling. Radical analysis is often accused of 
being tautological, and although we reject its unthinking dismissal by dominant 
theorists (Poirier, 1977), there is some truth to the charge that the paradigm can 
explain tyery phenomena in its own terms.^ How one goes about analyzing history, 
contradictions, and correspondence in a sensible manner is by no means obvious. 

Finally, we wish to emphasize a serious problem with radical analysis receiving 
recent attention, and that is the tendency to dismiss or ignore liberalism. The liberal 
tradition has serious problems that have been justifiably criticized: it is a primary 
source for the individualistic ethic so useful to capitalism and so inappropriate to our 
current set of societal problems. Moreover, the notion of freedom of choice has been 
perverted so that it focuses almost exclusively on consumer goods. However, also out 
of liberalism comes the basis for personal rights, many of which are being increasingly 
threatened, and radical analysis must come to grips with these issues (Bowles & 
Gintis, 1981; Ginti.s, 1980; Wexler, 1981). 

Returning to our specific topic, what we have tried to show is how these general 
issues arc reflected in the examination of every facet of educational innovation.'"**^ 
What the dominant paradigm takes as given has many harmful results: the separate 
and unconnected analysis of the generation, adoption, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of educational innovations, with little understanding of the political, social, and 
economic connections among them and with the socioeconomic system as a whole; 
a lack of real understanding of the systemic connections between educational fads 
and educational reforms; a glossing over of the "technology push** associated with 
many innovations; and, in practice, the "targeting" of marginal help to the margin- 
alized, without any understanding of why they are marginalized. 

The dominant paradigm calls for more and better R&D, experimentation, evalu- 
ation, appropriate technology, local cooperation and participation, or else even 
changed incentive Mnicturcs will not achieve the desired goals. The type of reasoning 
Pincus (1974) concludes with is fundamentally flawed: 

In private markets when consumers want different things, the response is to 
provide a variety of alternatives, allowing each consumer to choose the 
particular kind of housing, insurance, or toothbrush that comes closest to 
meeting his preferences in light of his means, (p. 139) 
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Rational changes of educational structures can yield similar diversity in education 
according to Pincus, although he admits "the task will be long, costly, diflicult." 
What he fails to realize is that the resulting diversity in education of his strategies 
will have the same superilciality that we see with respect to automobiles and 
toothbrushes. 

What the radical paradigm offers is a much better understanding of the nature of 
our socioeconomic system and its relationship to specific areas of interest, like 
educational innovation. This perspective does not say that progressive changes are 
impossible, but does argue that the effect of educational innovations "is complex, 
unpredictable, largely unmanageable, and is not the result of manifest and explicit 
social engineering" (Bock, 1981, p. 57). 

Nonetheless, recent radical works, which stress the potentially progressive role of 
system contradictions, are more hopeful about the potential for positive educational 
impacts. Levin (1978) argues that the conflict generated by the failure of educational 
innovations will have an impact: 

Political demands for worker control of enterprises and nationalization of 
industry as well as increased public employment are likely to besiege both 
firms and governments .... The ulti^nate result of the [educational] reforms 
is the rapid formation of a new and highly conscious class with great 
potential for forcing social change, (p. 450) 

However, he cautions that such forces "could stimulate a victory of the right as easily 
as the one of the left" because the potential for political repression is great. While the 
future is unclear, we basically agree with Apple's (1980) assessment: 

I have noted that the real lived conditions of men and women in our 
factories, stores, and oHices— and, I have strongly suggested, more and 
more in our schools— provide distinct opportunities for winning people 
over to a concern for widespread social and economic justice. The processes 
involved in the control of culture and labor and the resistance this engen- 
ders, the contested reproduction shown by many workers, teachers, students 
and others, the opposition practices that emerge wheii one looks carefully 
at day to day life, all of these mean that pessimism need not dominate our 
outlook, (p. 40) 

The results of attempts at educational and other innovations will depend on the 
struggle in which, in one way or another, all of us are engaged. 
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Footnotes 

' Paradigm naming selects a few characteristics to stress (as docs ail labeling). The equilibrium 
and conflict labels have the advantage of stressing one of the key concepts of each, but by so 
doing misses many of the other substantive dichotomies that, in part, reflect their respective 
emphases (e.g., historical/ahistorical. functionalism/contradiction, individualistic/structural. 
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etc.). Dominant and radical labels stress their political positioor in the social world, which 
prevents the labeling from caricaturing the substance to some extent. 

* Obviously, we consider the existing reviews of educational innovations incomplete or 
inadequate, or we would not be writing this article. Most of the literature is written from the 
point of view of the dominant paradigm (e.g., Fullan Sc Pomfret, 1977, Pincus, 1974). Hurst 
(1978), who at times is quite critical, ends up with a purely instrumentalist technocratic view, as 
we will discuss. Pauiston (1978) is excellent as an annotated bibliography, but his 30- page 
introduction did not integrate or evaluate each paradigm very deeply. House (1974) is interest- 
ing, but is inconsistent in first recommending new policies based on his critical analysis of past 
innovations and then concluding with a discussion of the radical view which seems to negate 
most of his previous recommendations. Carnoy and Levin (1976) collect some interesting pieces 
they had done in the early seventies, but they necessarily miss the significantly greater depth 
and subtlety that has been developed in subsequent radical analyses. 

' Not all the influence of these characteristics can be considered irrelevant, because they may 
foster individual preferences and traits that relate to productivity. 

^See Pauiston (1978, pp. 11-17) for a more detailed overview. As Pauiston discusses, some 
work in general systems theory refines the structural functionalist perspective in ways that allow 
it to include some understanding of **unstable" systems. 

^As an example, see Blaug*s (1972) rejection of sociological theories of labor market 
processes. However, more recently, brought on in part by "screening" hypothesis challenges to 
human capital theories (e.g.. Arrow, 1973; Spcnce, 1973), economists are beginning to treat 
sociological conceptions of labor markets more seriously (e.g., Piore, 1973). 

^The idea that inequality is beneficial to everyone had enjoyed a resurgence in the United 
States with the election of President Reagan, although the "trickle down effect*' has long been 
touted. Rawls (1971) even raised it to his leading principle of social justice. 

^Sociologists have already incorporated economic variables into much of their research 
(Jencks et al., 1972) while human capital theorists are just beginning to incorporate attitudinal 
and occupational variables into their theoretical and empirical work, such as in the determinant 
of earnings (e.g., Sobel, in press; Psacharopoulos Sc Tinbcrgen, 1978). 

^The radical economist's use of the terms production and reproduction and the radical 
sociologist's use of accumulation and legitimacy are similar; both can be used in a relatively 
simplistic, deterministic way and both can be used in a more sophisticated, dialectical manner, 
as we will discuss. 

*In a number of recent works, radical theorists are consequently paying more attentioi to 
their use of language, as evidenced especially by Michael Apple. For example, his use of the 
term "unpacking** to describe explanatory efforts seems to be a reaction to the relatively 
deterministic causal modeling language of dominant (and some radical) social science. Educa- 
tion is bOih a "cause" and "effect*' on many levftls (Apple. 1978b. p. 386) and there is a need to 
think relationally and dialectically within the radical paradigm. Apple (197{fb, pp. 378>379) is 
thus careful to examine how his own language represents a dangerous simplification in treating 
knowledge as a "thing** without including its sense as a set of social relations. Also see Gintis* 
(1980) very interesting discussion of language and forms of liberal discourse. 

^"Joachim Israel (1971) shows clearly that Marx him.^elf did not view social ind historical 
events in the over-determined way that many of his followers have. He quotes an 1890 letter 
from Engels to J. Bloch emphasizing the following points: **According to the materialist 
conceptions of history, the ultimately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor 1 have ever asserted. lience if 
anybody twists this into saying that the economic element is the only determining one, he 
transforms that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, scn;;eless phrase. The economic 
situation is the basis, but the various elements of the superstructure ... also exercise their 
influence upon the course of the historical struggle and in many cases preponderate in 
determining their form. There is an interaction of ail these elements in which ... the economic 
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movement finally asserts itself as necessary." Neo-Marxists such as Althusser (1971) and 
Poulantzas (1978a, 1978b) have continued in this more dynamic and dialectical tradition. 

It is doubtful that even neo-classical economists want competition if we judge by the rarity 
of titeir calls for antitrust legislation. 

Weiler (1979) adds innovation process variables to the list such as the degree of planning, 
external interaction, experimentation, and evaluation present. Also see Merritt and Coombs, 
1977, Zaltman et al., 1977, Downs and Mohr, 1976«,for further discussion of all these variables. 
La Belle and Verhine, 1975a, do a very good job of examining these issues in the context of 
alternative social change theories. 

'^Although Hurst provides a good review of these variables and their limitations, he takes 
the quite peculiar position of criticizing each and every one of them as not being able to explain 
completely the adoption decision. In this strange version of determinism, he essentially argues 
that if one variable cannot explain everything, it is worthless. Hurst seems to treat any counter 
instances as falsifying the relevance of that variable (p. 36). For example, he rejects authoritar- 
ianism as a variable, citing how studies of two nonauthoritarian African tribes exhibit different 
responses to innovation (p. 39); and need achievement because it may be a necessary condition,' 
but is not a sufficient one (p. 39); and leadership because some leaders oppose and others favor 
change (p. 43). He seems to have no awareness of the probabilistic nature of social science 
explanation or how one variable may interact with others, as when he says: "Centralization, 
then, and similar structural variables, may be both positively and negatively associated with 
rejection of innovations, in which case they cannot be said to cause or explain it. An explanation 
would involve saying why the sign of the relationship (+ or -) varies in the said manner** (p. 
46). He even goes on to argue that all these hypotheses of variable influences are untestable 
(with which we agree, for different reasons, as we will discuss in the evaluation section) because 
any test assumes ^Hhat a given sample of innovations is representative of all innovations 
(including, if one is making predictions, future innovations),** and this is ^logically impossible** 
(p. 51). Then, a few pages later (p. 57), he rejects most comprehensive models on the grounds 
that they include too many variables and we must try to distinguish causation from correlation! 

"This docs not mean elimination of teachers necessarily, but the use of lower qualified and 
lower paid teachers in conjunction with TV, radio, programmed instruction, in order to get 
equal or greater impact for lower cost. 

Political science also plays a part, but more niinor, with some attention paid to the works 
of people like Lindblom (1965). Also see Pressman and Wildavsky (1979) for a political science 
treatment of implementation issues. 

"Hursl (1978) argues that what we do know for education is mostly for industrialized 
countries, that the developing country literature is ma* *y related to agriculture and health and 
may not be transferable to education, and that the latter work, like that of Rogers, has almost 
exclusively focused on adoption and not implementation. 

" It still exists in the professional literature as well. For example, Husen (1974, p. 150) refers 
to how teachers are still characterized as "reactionary," and House (1974, p. 223) argues that 
the dominant paradigm still views teachers as at least *'slightly resistant" to change and "perhaps 
a little simple-minded." Of course, this "resistance to change" view does have some validity- 
it is j!»st that there is nothing irrational about it, but reflects conflicting interi;;sts as we will 
discuss. 

*® These arc not completely assumptions, because there does exist a reasonable amount of 
empirical evidence supporting them (in education, see Fullan & Pomfret, 1977, and House, 
1974, and for an excellent piece on agriculture in the Third World, see Whyte, 1977). 

For example, as Hurst (1978, p. 20) recognizes, the whole tenor of the organizational 
behavior literature is to find techniques "aimed at harmonizing conflict." The radical question 
is m whose interests is this "harmony**? (For an excellent critique of administrative theory in 
the U.S., see Foster, 1980.) 

This was the case with the faniou pajama factory case (Coch & French, 1948) that initiated 
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the consideration of participatory ''strategies" by managers (Hur$t« 1978; Gross, Giacquinta, 
& Bernstein, 1971). 

^' In concluding. Hurst (1978) begins by arguing for a **non^directive strategy'* (p. 68) for 
innovation implementation, but ends with a relativity that is so incredible and potentially 
manipulative that it must be quoted at length. '*Many innovations (though not all) imply a 
change in values for their acceptance, because their outcomes— being new— do not fit in with 
current norms. One technique in this situation is to offer an extrinsic reward for adoDtion in the 
hope that a shift in values to accommodate the innovation will occur of its own accord. But I 
think this is too hit*and-miss. An effort to persuade the target population to change its values 
tackles this cause more directly. In plain terms, the equivalent of an advertising campaign of an 
appropriate sort is required, provided that the 'advertising' is honest and explains why, in the 
advocates* opinion, the outcomes of adoption should be considered valuable. This is certainly 
not necessarily easy to accomplish, and it may be time*consuming atid expensive. If it is a case 
of perceived inequity of distribution, then the appropriate corrective is eithe: to adjust the 
distribution appropriately, or to try to persuade the potential adopter thai the proposed distnbution 
is an equitable one. Again, this may be very difHcult to accomplish" (p. 72, emphasis added). 

"Some radicals also, of course, criticize these methods (Levin, 1977a, 1975). We have also 
faced this dilemma in our own work, with no clear resolution. 

^ It is interesting to note that many economists have dealt with seventh and eighth order 
interactions or more for a long time through the use of multiplicative models* especially of 
industrial and agricultural production processes (and use them to calculate the impact of 
educational innovations). The difference is that they think they have a reasonable a priori 
theory which makes specification and interpretation relatively easy. However, closer analysis of 
their theory, applications, and results calls that confidence into considerable doubt (Ashby et 
al.. 1980). 

Context and process evaluations tend to exhibit an instrumentalist rationality in that the 
interest in understanding the process and the context is to improve system efnciency. 

^ Even for neo-classical econonists, efficiency is not producing more computers or more 
education for fewer dollars, even if the dollar value of the computers or education is greater 
than the production costs, unless all prices are determined under the assumptions of perfect 
competition. A firm that is efficient in some narrow technical sense of using the latest technology 
and producing at a lower cost than its competitors is not in any way "socially efficient" in the 
real world. Neo-classical economists explicitly recognize ^his in their search for "shadow** prices 
given the obvious imperfection of market prices (Squire & Van derTak, 1975), but to calculate 
shadow prices requires heroic assumptions. Moreover, from a radical perspective, the idea of 
efficiency in neo-classical economic:»;nakes the false and harmful assumption that labor can be 
theoretically viewed like any other commodity, and practically manipulated to suit any available 
production process (Gintis & Bowles. 1981). 

''''' For discussions of some of these i.ssucs see Phillips (1973, 1974), Gandy (1975), Cohen and 
Garet (1975), Luecke and McGinn (1975), Slarr (1974), and Barton (1968). 

'^Although relatively consistent associations, at least in direction, are found between some 
variables, such as between education and production, status, or income in regression analy.-^is, 
these results have told u:; nothing more than could be inferred from gross correlations. Thus 
there is an endless debate on any issue of social interest, within education (e.g., the impact of 
busing or Head Start, the relation of educational and oth inputs to school achievement, and 
the effects' of education on status, income, and productivity) or other areas (e.g., the causes of 
inflation, unemployment, modernity, agricultural productivity, organizational success, job dis- 
satisfaction, etc.). 

^Witness, for example, the consistent and significant underestimate of .system costs in 
educational and other technology projects (Jamison, Klee*;, & Wells, 1978). 

Even structural functionalism in .sociology stresses (he characteristics of individual actors 
in analyzing .social systems. The idea of "methodological individualism" is emphasized through- 
out the .social sciences (from the perspective of the dominant paradigm), that is, "the view that 
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all sodt! phenomena should be traced back to their foundation in individual behavior** (Blaug, 
1976, p. 830). 

'^This same twist can be applied to countless a(«as. The enormous literature that only shows 
that students learn more from smart teachers who know their subject area (Averch et al., 1972; 
Husen, Saha, & Noonan, 1978; Jamison, Suppes, & Wells, 1974) implies that one should pay 
more attention to the structural processes that select, form, and allocate teachers and other 
educational resources. Similarly, to understand the impact of television on society, one should 
not be studying audience reactions to different programs, but the structural relationship between 
television and capitalist organization that determines the overall television **curriculum** (Claw- 
son, 1981). 

^' Furthermore, despite the overwhelmingly positivist rhetoric of the dominant paradigm, 
there is surprisingly little practical attention given to falsification. Even Blaug (1975) say:> that 
''much empirical work in economics is like playing tennis with the net down: instead of 
attempting to refute testable predictions, economists spend much of their time showing that the 
real world bears out their predictions, thus replacing falsification, which is difficult, with 
confirmation, which is easy** (p. 425). 

^ There is almost a mystical, magical quality to this over? II view; as House (1978) indicates, 
for a time it seemed that the efnciency orientation of **McNamarism was almost a religion** (p. 
391). We would argue that it still is, in that it serves as a relatively unquestioned ideological 
base for teaching our youth, from the public schools all the way to the business schools. 

^ An interesting and relevant story concerns what happened several years ago when the 
United Nations put together various task forces to study the many possible components of a 
"new international economic order." Each task force had economist representatives from 
capitalist, socialist, and Third World countries, making it difficult to see what they could 
possibly agree on. One of us, who was privy to some of the early reports that came out, found 
that the basic conclusion was that given the complexities of the modern world, it would be best 
if economists (and other **experts**) move from their present advising role to a more direct 
decisionmaking role! 

^ A particularly outrageous example, reported recently in the press (e.g., Tallahassee Dm 
ocrau June 1 1, 1981), is that the American Medical Association has millions of dollars invested 
in the tobacco industry, and supports this investment by arguing that they have no control over 
it because they set up a **blind** trust (in order to avoid being regulated as an investment 
company). 

Radicals recognize this problem, as in Gitlin*s (1979) discussion of the concept of he- 
gemony. Also, we should point out that the dominant paradigm suffers from the same fault 
because no observation can really challenge its hard core. 

^ There is a growing radical literature that reflects this analysis of almost any specific 
educational innovation. For example see Bock and Papagiannis (in press) and La Belle and 
Verhine (1975b) on nonformal education, Klees and Wells (1981) on educational television. 
Levin (1980a; 1976b) on voucher plans and competency based education. Levin (1978) and 
Kallosand Lundgren (*977) on comprehensive schools, and Apple (1980) on curriculum reform. 



Source: Papagiannis, G. J., Klees, S. J., Bickel, R. N., "Toward a political economy 
of educational innovation." Rewew of Educotionol Research, Summer 1 982, 
pp. 245-90. Copyright 1982, American Educational Research Association, 
Washington, DC. 
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The politics of curriculum change 
and stability 

W. L. Boyd 



T 

he business of trying to change 
or reform the public schools of 
America has become just that: from a 
hobby for **do-gooders" and a voca- 
tion .f9r muckraking journalists, the 
pursuit of educational innovation and 
reform has emerged as a big business 
involving a broad array of public and 
private foundations and R&D organi- 
zations. Yet, after more than two 
decades of systematic efforts '?t 
reform— from the new curriculum 
materials of the I960's to more recent 
federally sponsored innovation 
projects— recent research (e.g., 
Goodlad et aL, 1970; Berman & 
McLaughlin, 1976) has revealed that, 
contrary to numerous claims, little 
really has changed. We thus are left 
with the problem of understanding the 
paradox of how there could be so little 
change when there seemed to be so 
much evidence of momentous 
change. 

The most succinct explanation is 
that it turns out that all too often 
innovative policies which were 
enacted were only partially /m- 
plemented at best. As we shall see, 
this fact has profound implications for 
curriculum policy-making, innova- 
tion strategies, and the ''business** of 
reform. But the vitally important dis- 
tinction between policy-making and 
policy-implementation does not tell 
the whole story, inherent in the edu- 
cational policy-making process itself 
are contradictory pressures which re- 



strain educational change. Indeed, 
policy-makers are confronted with the 
dilemma of the schools being asked to* 
simultaneously preserve and to 
change society. And wheiher they 
attempt to preserve or reshape soci- 
ety, curriculum policy-makers are in- 
escapably involved in a political act, 
for their positions will have some 
bearing upon **who gets what, when, 
and how" now and in the future.^ 

Currently, the accelerated pace of 
social change has exacerbated the ten- 
sion between pressures for societal 
maintenance and for societal change, 
and, with the upsurge of ethnic and 
minority consciousness and the pur- 
suit of equality, curriculum policy- 
making has been dramatically 
politicized. In this context, we clearly 
need a better understanding of the 
character of curriculum policy- 
making and the circumstances under 
which the curriculum changes or re- 
mains constant. 



Social Change and Incremental and 
Nonincremental Curriculum 
Policy-Making 

If there is one proposition ahou! 
curriculum politics that is clear, it is 
that the school curriculum becomes 
an issue in communities and socities 
that are undergoing significant change 
(lannaccone, 1967; Coleman, 1965). 
Such change calls into question the 
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adequacy or appropriateness of exist- 
ing curricula. For example, as Kirsl 
and Walker (1971) note, national 
political tensions, generally arising 
from one or another kind of change, 
inevitably seem to make themselves 
felt in curriculum policy debates. Yet, 
if the most notable and spectacular 
curriculum politics are associated 
with crisis and the problems of man- 
aging change, Kirst and Walker 
suggest that curriculum policy* 
making usually proceeds quietly and 
incrementally, with value conflicts 
"resolved through low profile 
politics." In other words cirriculum 
policy-making, rather iJ.an being 
characterized by dramatic crisis 
policy-making, or by the often pre- 
scribed but seldom realized model of 
rational decision-making, generally 
is characterized by the modest and 
mundane strategy of disjointed in- 
creinentalism, e.g., acceptance of the 
bioad outlines of the existing situation 
with only marginal changes con- 
templated and serial analysis and 
piecemeal alterations rather than a 
single comprehensive attack on the 
policy problem (Braybrooke & 
Lindblom, 1963). 

However, this aspect of Kirst and 
Walker's (1971) analysis becomes 
confusing when they later say that: 

Crixvs occur at such short intervals 
in the history of AmtTican 
education— immigration, the srcat 
Red scare, war, depression, war 
again. Sputnik, racial violence, war 
again— ///a/ crisis policy-inakiii}* is 
normal and normal policy-making 
csceptionaL (p. 498, emphasis ad- 
ded.) 

This observation is striking and in- 
sightful, but where does it leave us in 
terms of understanding the curriculum 
policy-making process? 

The conventional, informed view 
of educational policy-making — 
curricular or otherwise— is that it is 



characterized by incrementalism, 
perhaps even more so than policy- 
making in most other organizations 
and institutions (£lboim-Dror, 1970). 
The strong tendency toward in- 
crementalism in educational policy- 
making can be seen to have a number 
of sources. Many analysts have called 
attention to the fact that education's 
dependence upon, and vulnerability 
to, its societal environment causes the 
public schools to have to serve multi- 
ple and sometimes conflicting goals. 
New goals are acquired even while 
the established goals are retained. 
Expectations for the role of the 
schools seem to expand continuously. 
The school is asked to be an engine 
for progress and reform, but at the 
same time is alwi^ : ^^pectcd to main- 
tain society. Thus, by a process of 
accretion, goals proliferate and in- 
creasingly compete with one another 
for scarce resources. The result is an 
ever more cumbersome context and 
structure for decision-making, mak- 
ing incremental policy-making in- 
creasingly likely. 

Yet, nonincremental or innovative 
currrculum policies nevertheless 
emerge with surprising frequency. 
Kirst and Walker imply that innova- 
tive policies have emerged frequently 
because they have been elicited by the 
surprisingly frequent crises our nation 
has experienced. In turn, this suggests 
that the key curriculum politics we 
need to understand are those sur- 
rounding crisis policy-making, for the 
curriculum policy decisions madt 
then presumably will be only incre- 
mentally modified until the next 
crisis. 

However, this is a troublesome 
conclusion. As Elboim-Dror (1970) 
notes, the incrementalism of educa- 
tional policy-making 

might be satisfactory for an organi- 
zation that only tries to adjust itself 
to a stable and slowly changing 
environment, but it docs not suit a. 
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rapidly changing and demanding 
environment pressing tor innova- 
tion and change from within. If 
education is to meet successfully its 
many demanding tasks and mis- 
sions, it will have to find new and 
more dynamic decision strategies, 
(p. 247) 

And so it has: education in fact has 
found such a strategy, and this 
strategy, which has been called the 
**professionalizalion of reform/' has 
contributed substantially to the in- 
creased complexity and politicization 
of curriculum policy-making. But, at 
the same lime that the ^^professional!- 
zalion of reform" fosters nonincre- 
menlal policy-making, a number of 
significant restraints upon policy in- 
novation impede and transform in- 
novative policy initiatives. Thus, to 
understand contemporary curriculum 
politics one must look beyond crisis 
policy-making, for a focus upon it 
alone is incomplete and misleading. 

The Proressionaiization of Rcrorm 

Significantly, the nationally spon- 
sored curriculum reform movement 
was underway before the Sputnik 
crisis lent a sense of urgency to the 
venture. Indeed, it is characteristic of 
the evolving policy-making process 
mat many innovative poljcies have 
emerged under noncrisis conditions. 
Contrary to the theory of incremen- 
talism, Moynihan (1973) suggests 
that some innovative policies arise 
through the recognition that existing 
policies are failing, that ''marginal 
changes, 'tireless tinkering,* will no 
longer do." This kind of recognition 
may also be tied, Moynihan proposes, 
to the "institutionalization" in and 
about the federal government of the 
use of social scientists as professional 
policy advisors. However, given the 
extreme modesty of the analytical and 
predictive capabilities of contempor- 
ary social scientists, in the face of the 
awesome complexities of social pol- 



icy problems, the most intriguing ex- 
planation Moynihan (1969, pp. 
21-37) offers for the increasing 
emergence of innovative policies in 
noncrisis situations is what he calls 
"the professionalization of reform." 

Moynihan (f969) argircs that 
whereas in the past efforts to reform 
societal institutions generally arose 
due to discontent and pressures which 
had built up in the public external to 
the institutions, by mid-century the 
process of reform had acquired a de- 
gree of institutionalization and exper- 
tise such that it began to take on the 
characteristics of an enterprise with 
"a self-starting capacity of its own." 
"Increasingly, eff'ons to change the 
American social system for the better 
arose from initiatives undertaken by 
persons whose profession was to do 
just tha: ' (Moynihan, 1969, p. 23). 
Moynihan (1969) says that this de- 
velopment first became evident when 
President Kennedy's election 

brought to Washington as office- 
holders, or consultants, or just 
friends, a striking echelon of per- 
sons whose profession might justi- 
fiably be described as knowing 
what ails societies and whose art is 
to get treatment underway before 
the patient is especially dw;)re of 
anything noteworthy taking place, 
(p. 23) 

Tlius, with the professionalization 
of reform came a cadre of full-time 
social critics and advocates for 
change, devoted to raising overeating 
issues and sometimes, according to 
Moynihan, succeeding in creating 
crises as well, as in the case of the 
urban unrest brought on (aggravated?) 
by the strategy of maximum feasible 
participation of the poor in federally 
sponored reform programs. While a 
more complete, and charitable, in- 
terpretation of the professionalization 
of reform would acknowledge that 
professionals positioned in national 
organizations and agencies have an 
important responsibility to attend to. 
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and anticipate, national needs— and 
may have accomplished much good 
(as well as some ill) in so doing— it 
nevertheless is hard to deny that the 
generally liberal-activist ideology of 
these .professionals, in combination 
with their self-interest in career ad- 
vancement and the maintenance and 
enhancement needs of their organiza- 
tions, must influence their policy re- 
commendations. Indeed, as Moyni- 
han (1973) notes, speaking of the 
various councils of advisors serving 
the President, they **tend to measure 
their success by the number of things 
they get started" (p. 546). 



T 

JL he "professionalization of re- 
form" helps us to understand the 
growth and nature of the national 
network concerned with the "busi- 
ness" of curriculum reform, as well 
as its penchant for policy innovations, 
many of which become controversial. 
Thu3, just as Moynihan (1969) propo- 
ses that **the war on poverty was not 
declared at the behest of the poor; it 
was declared in their interest by per- 
sons confident of their own judgment 
in such matters" (p. 25), so too, 
Hottois and Mllner (1975) find evi- 
dence that the initiative for introduc- 
ing sex education in most instances 
came from educators, contrary to 
educators' claims that such instruc- 
tion was being added to the cur- 
riculum in response to public de- 
mands. In turn, the origin of the 
whole national movement came from 
a professional sex education "estab- 
lishment," which was convinced that 
such instruction was needed, and 
which actively propagated the idea 
and showed local educators how to 
"finesse" the public relations prob- 
lems involved in introducing it. For 
example, just as Moynihan spoke of 
"getting the treatment underway be- 
fore the patient is especially aware," 
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Hottois and Milner(l975) note that: 

Some proponents argued that since 
sex education occurcd in class- 
rooms in most schools prior to the 
existence of any formal program, it 
was cducaiionally sound, com- 
pletely honest, and politically as- 
tute to claim that the programs were 
not really new. Thus, the proper 
strategy was to emphasize that sex 
education was really being ex- 
panded and improved rather than 
initiated, (p. 40) 

While the introduction of sex edu- 
cation frequently may have cons!i^ 
tuteda particularly blatant example of 
the professionalization of curriculum 
reform, there are other interesting and 
provocative examples worth nothing. 
For instance, it is unlikel) that public 
school educators often began teaching 
the scientific theory of evolution due 
to popular demand for it. In fact, just 
the opposite frequently has been the 
case, with the only visible public 
opinion on the matter running 
strongly against the teaching of the 
theory, due to fundamentalist reli- 
gious objections to it. Of course, as 
Nelkin (1976) notes, most scientists 
scarcely would think that the question 
of whether to teach evolution is a 
matter to be decided on religious or 
democratic grounds. From their point 
of view, evolution is a scientifically 
validated theory and its inclusion in 
biology courses is both imperative 
and a matter only to be decided on the 
basis of scientific evidence and exper- 
tise. Just as the professionals gener- 
ally have taken the lead in adding 
evolution to the curriculum, it also is 
likely that they usually have taken the 
initiative in introducing the new so- 
cial studies, including the controver- 
sial Man : A Course of Study 
(MACOS)(Nelkin. 1976). 
in snort, the professionalization of 
I reform has introduced an extraordi- 
j nary, dynamic, and controversial new 
force into the social and educational 
policy-making process. Convinced of 
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their expertise and prerogatives, 
armed with "solutions* looking for' 
problems/' supported by federal and 
foundation funding, and stimulated 
by the discovery, as a result of the 
civil rights movement, of whole new 
classes of disadvantaged students and 
forms of discrimination (e.g., non- 
English speaking students, handicap- 
ped students, sex discrimination), the 
professional reformers energetically 
pursue their visions of equal educa- 
tional opportunity and a better and 
more just society. A key means of this 
pursuit, and one of the rrn* important 
aspects of this development, clearly is 
the "litigation explosion.** Although 
not confmed to educational affairs, 
this phenomenon has been extraordi- 
narily salient and influential in these 
affairs, frequently and heavily affect- 
ing the nature of the public school 
curriculum (cf. vanGeel, 1976), 

While it is likely that much good 
has come out of these efforts, the 
discussion so far should be sufficient 
to suggest why from some points of 
view theprofessionalization of reform 
is a mixed blessing. Not only has it 
increased the pace of disturbing 
changes, but, with the assistance of 
the law, it increasingly has imposed 
the cosmopolitan and secular values 
of the professional reformers upon the 
people of "middle America." 

Constraints Upon Policy 
Innovation 

On the other side of the coin are the 
various constraints upon policy inno- 
vation which inhibit change or even 
rhr constdrration of certain kinds of 
alternatives. The importance of these 
constraints is such that th 7 require a 
search well beyond the dramatic do- 
main of crisis policy-making in our 
quest for a complete understanding of 
curriculum politics. 

Viewed as a group, all of the con- 
straints upon policy innovation can be 
seen to be related to the maintenance 



needs of society, communities, or- 
ganizations, and individuals. While 
the literature on the subject tends to 
focus on either the institutional level 
or on the individual level, in reality, 
individuals make choices with regard 
to innovations in the context of the 
structure of incentives created by the 
institutions within which they find 
themselves. Thus, profe5:<;ional re- 
formers" housed in action/ 
innovation-oriented organizations 
maximize their advancement by being 
innovative. But within the perverse 
structure of incentives in the quasi- 
monopolistic, nonprofii bureaucracy 
of the public schools, the costs of 
innovation for administrators and 
teachers often, or even generally, ap- 
pear to outweigh the benefits 
(Michaelsen, 1977). Yet, public 
schools do adopt innovations. How- 
ever, as Pincus (1974) s^iggests, 
"private firms are more likely to 
adopt innovations that promote 
economic efficiency, whereas [pub- 
lic] schools are more likely to adopt 
innovations that promote bureaucratic 
and social stability** (p. 119). 

Nondecisian-Makln^ 

Some of the most potent of these 
constraints upon policy innovation 
emanate from the fascinating realm of 
nondecision-maklng. In an oft- cited 
article, Bachrach and Baratz (1962) 
argue that there are two faces of 
power— one manifest in actual politi- 
cal disputes and their resolution, and 
the other expressed covertly through 
the ability of powerful interests to 
control the agenda of decision- 
making and prevent the discussion of 
"unsafe" or "undesirable" issues. 
The suppression of possible issues or 
alternatives can result from them ac- 
tually being vetoed in nonpublic de- 
liberations or. even more effectively, 
by the creation by powerful interests 
(past and present) of a "mobilization 
of bias** i<i terms of widespread and 
pervasive values and beliefs — 
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throughcut an organization, commun- 
ity , region, or society— which de- 
limits what It is "safe" to do and 
what "should not" be done. 

Nondecision-making and the 
mobilization of bias, by keeping po- 
tential issues and alternative.^; from 
being discussed or, in some cases, 
even recognized, are formidable bar- 
riers to change. The strength of local, 
regional, and ethnocultural mobiliza- 
tions of bias mandate that profes- 
sional reformers often have to work 
hard at ''consciousness raising" to 
get their reform proposals taken seri- 
ously. For example, as Tyler (1974) 
notes in reviewing the educational 
issues attacked by the federal gov- 
ernment during the 1960s, such as 
segregation and the problems of th*^ 
di.sadvantaged:". . . in most cases, 
they were not even recognized as 
problems on the local level until the 
Congressional debates and the availa- 
bility of federal fvr.dj brought them to 
local attention** (p. !8S). In matters 
such as the segregation issue, it took 
years of effort to get the initial federal 
action started. 

A graphic example of the problems 
associated with the mobilization of 
bias— in terms of the WASPish myth 
of the culturally homogeneous, unit- 
ary community and its educational 
corollary that all students should be 
treated alike— is found in the frequent 
**invisiblility** of culturally different 
students (Waserslcin, 1975). A simi- 
lar kind of problem has often existed 
in regard to the various classes of 
students with special physical, emo- 
tional, or learning problems, whose 
needs sometimes are ignored or who 
sometimes are misclassified and then 
effectively consigned to oblivion. 
Budoff (1975), for example, de- 
scribes the cxJraordinary efforts that 
were required by a coalition of con- 
cerned citizens and child advocates to 
get the Boston Public Schools to treat 
these kinds of students properly. A 
conclusion which emerges time and 



again from accounts such as this is 
that, because of the combination of 
cultural blinders and insufficient edu- 
cational resources, special classes of 
students, whose needs are expensive 
and troublesome to meet, are likely to 
remain neglected in many school sys- 
tems unless the systems are compel- 
led, by some legal means, to behave 
otherwise. Thus, a substantial part of 
the litigation explosion in education 
has been necessitated by this cold 
reality. 

The Zone ofTolerance. VidnerabiUty, 
and Conflict Avoidance 

Within the boundaries, set by the 
mobilization of bias in a given com- 
munity, and the predominant com- 
munity values and expectations con- 
cerning the public schools, there 
exists a **zone of tolerance" within 
which local educators are free to 
exercise professional leadership. 
When educators exceed the bound- 
aries of the zone of tolerance (which 
may be broad or narrow and clearly or 
poorly defined) they come into con- 
flict with values dear to the particular 
community and face the likelihood of 
controversy and opposition. How- 
ever, educators are strongly inclined 
to avoid conflict and hence aie cau- 
tious about testing the boundaiics of 
the zone of tolerance. Thus, th:« 
cautiousness inhibits innovation in the 
cuiTiculum as well as in other aspects 
of the educational enterprise. 

Conflict avoidance tend<; to be a 
salient orientation in the minds of 
school administrators because it is a 
leading theme in the ideology of their 
profession, because it is reinforced 
through the nature of the typical re- 
cruitment and socialization process 
they go through, and because of their 
frequently keen sense of political vul- 
nerability (Boyd, 1976). This sense of 
vulnerability, along with the paucity 
of incentives for risk-taking within 
the nonprofit, quasi-monopolistic 
structure of the public schools, tends 
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to make school administrators and 
teachers reluctant to incur the psychic 
costs and risks of innovation and pos- 
sible controversy. 

Research indicates that the latitude 
or discretion granted to local 
educators varies primarily according 
to the type of community and, even 
within communities, according to the 
type of issue or policy question that is 
faced (Boyd, 1976). For instance, 
speaking in broad generalities, rural 
school districts and districts located in 
the "sun belt" of the United States 
tend to have relatively conservative 
constituencies. These conservative 
constituencies are more sensitive and 
restrictive about the content of 
courses, such as social studies, litera- 
ture, and biology, which touch core 
cultural values; but in all but the most 
cosmopolitan districts, educators 
have less freedom of action in these 
kinds of courses than in the more 
abstract and value-free subjects such 
as mathematics. At the same time^ 
however, the method of teaching 
abstract skills such as mathematics 
and reading is sometimes a matter of 
public controversy, especially in con- 
servative communities. 

Noninstruction 

There is evidence that community 
socioeconomic status may influence 
the content and mode of instruction of 
politically and culturally sensitive 
courses. In a study of high school 
civic education in three Boston sub- 
urban communities — one upper- 
middle class, one lower-middle class, 
and one working class— Litt (1963)' 
found differences among political 
themes in civics texts, attitudes of 
community leaders concerning the 
proper orientation of the community 
school's civic education program, and 
in the effects of the civics courses on 
student political attitudes. Signifi- 
cantly, the differences in political 



themes emphasized were nearly iden- 
tical with the preferences of the com- 
munity leaders. 

In an interesting article which re- 
lates to Litt's research, Zeigler and 
Peak ( 1 970) have discussed the politi- 
cal signirlcance of unrealistic civic 
education, i.e., instruction which 
de-emphasizes or neglects the central 
role of conflict and its resolution in 
the political process. They contend 
that such apolitical civic education is 
common, cite considerable research 
to support this contention, and argue 
that unrealistic civic education fosters 
a conservative orientation in the pub- 
lic which contributes to the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. Building on 
the notion of nondecision-making , 
they propose that high school civic 
education is unrealistic due to 
noninstruction y i.e., "not because of 
what is said, but more because of 
what \snot said" (p. 126). However, 
contrary to Litt's findings, they sus- 
pect that the cause of unrealistic civic 
education is less the result of the 
influence of community elites than it 
is of the conservative characteristics 
of the recruitment and socialization 
processes of the education profes- 
sions. 

The Politics of Controversy and 
Nonpubli cation 

Teachers have long recognized that 
educators can get into a great deal of 
trouble by teaching controversial mat* 
ters. But even when educators have 
substantial public support and are wil- 
ling to take the "heat" which may be. 
generated by venturing into sensitive 
areas, those who are offended, even if 
only a small minority, sometimes can 
exploit the situation to gain their ends 
through a "politics of controversy." 
In other words, as Block and Van 
Geel (1975) put it, ". . . if one can 
merely make the program 'controver- 
sial' there is a good chance both 
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politicians and bureaucrats will back 
off from it.** 

The politics of controversy has 
perhaps its greatest impact on educa* 
tion by causing textbook publishers to 
go to great lenfj;ths to try to avoid 
inclusion of potentially controversial 
material in their publications. With 
very large investments at stake in the 
production of new textbooks, most, 
publishers feel they cannot take the 
risks of controversy (Broudy, 1975). 

The effects of overt censorship and 
prior censorship, or nonpublicadon, 
on the curriculum might not be quite 
so bad if teachers and school systems 
commonly produced their own basic 
or supplementary curriculum mate- 
rials. Sadly, as Kirst and Walker 
(1971) have noted, the vast majority 
of teachers and systems are almost 
entirely dependent upon the available 
published materials. The consequence 
is that although most curriculum deci- 
sions ultimately are made at the local 
school district level, the choices usu- 
ally are restricted to the available 
alternatives prepared, and generally 
precensored by external groups. 



T 

JL o make matters worse, the 
problems of censorship and nonpubli- 
cadon are exacerbated by the under- 
.otandable inclination of publishers to 
design their products to fare well in 
the large market controlled by the 
state textbook adoption agencies. The 
problems here are aggravated to start 
with by the fact that most of the 
twenty some adoption states are lo- 
cated in the south, which tends to be 
more conservative than the rest of the 
country. Moreover, both Texas and 
California, the two largest adoption 
states, have engaged in textbook cen- 
sorship which, because publishers 



find it less costly to issue a single, 
nationwide edition, has affected the 
content of texts distributed nationally. 

Given the numerous disincentives 
to innovation and risk-taking faced by 
publishers, it appears that only the 
federal government can command or 
bring into play the resources- 
dollars, authority, prestige— to over- 
come these barriers and launch and 
legitimate curriculum innovations that 
local educators and textbook pub- 
lishers by themselves would be un- 
able or unwilling to attempt. In other 
words, without federally supported 
curriculum development efforts it is 
quite likely that most published cur- 
riculum materials would only evolve 
incrementally and conservatively be- 
cause of the market conditions pub- 
lishers face. One example of this can 
be found in the fact that few biology 
textbooks even mentioned evolution 
until the publication in 1963 of the 
Biological Science Curriculum Study 
(BSCS), which was supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 



Noncompliance and 
Nonlmplementation 

Unhappily, for reformers, it turns 
out that it is one thing to get innova- 
tive schemes accepted and launched 
and quite another to get them im- 
plemented successfully. Though this 
might seem obvious, it really was not 
until the generally meager results of 
the "Great Society** and "War on 
Poverty** reform efforts of the 1960s 
prompted a close examination of what 
was actually going on at the sites of 
innovative projects that the full and 
extraordinary significance of the im- 
plementation problem became clear. 

One of the best documented exam- 
ples we have of the complex politics 
of implementation is found in studies 
of Title 1 of ESEA (e.g.. Murphy, 
1971; Hughes & Hughes, 1972). As 
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van Geel (1976) has noled, if all ihe 
statutory requirements, regulations, 
and guidelines of Title I had been 
fully enforced, it would have resulted 
in a virtual revolution in educational 
programming at the local level. But, a 
host of political and organizational 
problems blunted the intent of Title I. 

Of course, depending upon one's 
point of view and the issue at hand, 
the looseness in the federal system 
that enables evasion and non- 
compliance may be a good thing. One 
of the goals of our founding fathers, 
of course, was to build into our gov- 
ernmental strucnirc "checks and bal- 
ances" that would prevent the abuse 
of centralized authority and promote 
the need for persuasion, cooperation, 
and compromise. The structured 
necessity for this kind of dialogue, 
though it may prolong the agony of 
change on one level, on another level 
ameliorates possible destructive ten- 
sions and facilitates meeting the 
simultaneous need to maintain society 
while changing it. The difficulty for 
educational reformers, however, is 
that they sometimes wonder if they 
are succeeding in changing schooling 
at all, for the problem of the looseness 
of the federal system is cx'^cerbated 
by the peculiar *Moose coupling" of 
ends« means, and authority in the 
educational system. This state of af- 
fairs makes enforcement, supervision 
and evaluation of educational pro- 
grams, whether traditional or innova- 
tive, quite difficult and obscures ac- 
countability for educational out- 
comes. 

But the failures of public school- 
ing, and efforts to reform it in the 
1960s, increasingly have led to calls 
for accountability. However, there 
are a host of technical and political 
problems inherent in all educational 
accountability schemes so far de- 
vised. Indeed, the magnitude of these 
problems is such that it ironically is 
proving quite difficult to implement 
the very schemes designed in part to 



circumvent the implementation prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps the most disturbing of a 
great many disturbing revelations to 
educational reformers in the past de- 
cade has been the discovery of the 
extent to which nonimplementation of 
educational innovations occurs even 
when local school district authorities 
and teachers seem favorably disposed 
toward them. In other words, beyond 
active and conscious noncompliance, 
there is the equally important problem 
of how to successfully and fully trans- 
late innovative ideas into practice 
among nominally compliant educa- 
tors who, nevertheless, normally have 
few tangible incentives for innovative 
behavior. As the authors of Behind 
the Classroom Door concluded, on 
the basis of observations in 158 class- 
rooms in 67 schools: 

. . . sonic of the highly rccoin- 
nicndcd and puhlici/cd innovations 
of the pasl decade or so were di:iil\ 
conceived and. ai bcsi. pariially 
implemented in the schools claim- 
ing ihcni. The no\cl features 
seemed to he blunted in the effori to 
iwist ihc inno\aiion inio faniiliu'* 
conceptual frames or established 
patterns of schoolim:. (Goodlad el 
al.,p. 72) 

These conclusions have been substan- 
tiated by the large, systematic study 
of federally supported innovation 
programs conducted by the Rand 
Corporation. The Rand researchers 
found that nonimplementation was 
common and that the most that could 
be hoped for was a process oi'mntnal 
adaptation in which both the practices 
in a given school and the innovative 
project being attempted were mod- 
ified by one another (Berman & 
McLaughlin. 1976). 

Conclusion 

Having briefly surveyed the 
ethereal world of the "professional 
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reformers** and the subterranean 
world of **nondec!sion-making** and 
its cousins, we are now in a better 
position to assess the extent to which 
curriculum policy-making is char- 
acterized by incrementalism— or, al- 
ternatively, the extent to which 
**crisis policy-making is normal and 
normal policy-making exceptional." 
Although analysts typically have con- 
cluded that educational policy- 
making is preponderantly incremen- 
tal, there is a very real sense in which 
the ambivalence that Kirst and 
Walker (1971) display on the subject 
is justified. When one examines the 
nature of curriculum policy-making 
closely there is a paradoxical appear- 
ance of incremental and nonincremen- 
tal policy-making going on simul- 
taneously. Beyond the frequency with 
which nonincremental policy-making 
occurs due to closely spaced national 
crises, the **professionalization of re- 
form*' and the growth of the business 
sector concerned with this enterprise 
have greatly increased the incidence 
of innovative policy-making. But the 
paradoxical simultaneity of incremen- 
tal and nonincremental policy-making 
also is the result of the complexity of 
policy-making within our federal sys- 
tem. Thus, we often have both kinds 
of policy-making going on simulta- 
neously, with local policy-makers 
usually maintaining the status quo or 
slowly deciding to adopt innovative 
curriculum ideas developed and ad- 
vocated at higher levels. 

Yet, since many of the curriculum 
policy decisions at higher levels come 
down in the form of mandates, the 
local policy-makers— and ultimately 
the teaching personnel delivering the 
educational services— also are oc- 
cupied with deciding the extent to 
which, and the speed with which, 
they will comply with these man- 
dates. Thus, the impact of nonincre- 
mental policy-making, whether due to 
the stimulation of crises or the efforts 
of professional reformers, is heavily 



tempered by the numerous constraints 
upon policy innovation. Indeed, 
nonincremental policy thrusts are far 
more than incrcmcnially modified by 
the snares and hazards of the im- 
plementation process. This process 
amounts to a continuation of the 
policy-making process through the 
politics of administration. 

In sum, the puzzling simultaneity 
of incrementalism and nonincremen- 
talism in the policy-making process 
can be seen as two sides of the same 
coin. On one side is the complex 
apparatus of organizations and agen- 
cies involved with curriculum 
policy-making at the national level, a 
set of machines lubricated by profes- 
sionals attentive to potential crises 
and devoted to heroic visions, 
nonincremental reform, and their own 
career advancement. On the other 
side is the labyrinthine, *Moosely 
coupled" system by which education 
is governed at the subnational'levels 
and ultimately delivered at the local 
level. The extraordinary complexity 
and massive inertia of this loosely 
linked system easily can transform 
heroic ventures into pedestrian pro- 
jects. Thus, along with the high 
human and monetary costs of cur- 
riculum change, these character- 
istics—in part reflecting societal, or- 
ganizational, and individual mainte- 
nance needs— insure that real change 
will take place slowly.^ 

Moreover, it is essential to note 
that recent far-reaching changes in the 
structure of authority over curriculum 
policy-making seem likely to increase 
the probability of mcremental, rather 
than nonincremental, policy-making. 
In his comprehensive treatment of this 
subject, van Geel (1976) calls atten- 
tion to the increased involvement in 
policy-making of the courts, state and 
federal agencies, and teachers* un- 
ions. He concludes that the cur- 
riculum policy-making system is now 
more complex, legalized, centralized 
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and burcaucratized and includes more 
veto points. These characteristics, 
plus their tendency to become more 
pronounced and to reinforce one 
another, seem likely to make 
nonincrcs'.cntal curriculum policy- 
making increasingly difficult. While 
we can expect the professional 
reformers to continue their valiant 
efforts in behalf of innovative 
policy-making, they increasingly may 
become entrapped in the very 
machinery they helped to create. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that the "business" of eform has 
grown and proceeded according to a 
principle of "top-down," externally 
imposed innovation that is sadly ouf 
of tune with the realities involved in 
changing American public education. 
If the public were not now demanding 
results it might be possible for the 
professional reformers to continue 
''business as usual," assisted, as 
LaNoue (1971) i.as noted, by an 
^'educational research establishment, 
with its built-in incentive to discover 
failure which justifies ever more re- 
search" (p. 305). But, the public is 
now far less tolerant of this sort of 
thing, though this is what the public 
may continue to get, like it or not. 
However, if we are really serious 
about reforming public education it 
appears that we must strike at the 
heart of the problem, namely, the 
perverse structure of incentives that 
discourages innovation and provides 
few rewards for excellence within the 
nonprofit, monopolistic milieu of the 
public schools (cf., Michaelsen, 
1976). Assured of a captive 
clientele— at least insofar as the birth 
rate permits— and utilizing a 
*Mockstep" reward system based 
upon seniority rather than merit, the 
public schools scarcely provide a cli- 
mate conducive to risk-taking, ex- 
perimentation, and responsiveness to 
consumers. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that many public schools perform as 



well as they do, considering their 
basic reward structure.'* 



JL he most promising way out of 
this insulated morass appears to be 
some variant of the voucher plan with 
adequate safeguards against racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic discrimi- 
nation. A voucher scheme would not 
only introduce competition for stu- 
dents and a.consequent strong incen- 
tive to satisfy consumers, but it would 
free schools of the necessity of trying 
to be "all things to all men." Social 
and political realities are inclined to 
compel the public schools to offer a 
"neutral" program which accords 
with the perceived preferences of 
"average" citizens. But along with 
these pressures for a "common de- 
nominator" approach, the public 
schools also must engage in activities 
which at least symbolize responsive- 
ness to the wishes of powerful special 
interest groups. The result is that the 
public schools are forced to pursue 
multiple and sometimes conflicting 
goals, with the consequence that their 
effectiveness is diluted and no one is 
entirely satisfied. A voucher plan 
would enable schools and people to 
sort themselves out according to their 
philosophical and pedagogical prefer- 
ences and the result would be reason- 
ably focused institutions capable of 
pursuing consistent educational pro- 
grams. 

It is a great tribute, however, to the 
almost blind belief in the unmitigated 
virtues of the public schools— as well 
as to the power of the vested interests 
which have developed among 
employee groups in the perpetuation 
of Uie public system U stands— that 
the voucher plan has not yet been 
tried on even an experimental basis. 
The organized resistance to the idea 
has been so formidable that even the 
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much touted Alum Rock demonstra- 
tion was so diluted as to scarcely 
approximate the essential principles 
of the notion (Michaelsen, 1978). The 
issues raised by the voucher idea, of 
course, are complex and this com- 
plexity in fact is one of the obstacles 
to gaining support for the idea (van 
Geel, 1978). But the policy question 
we are' left with, then, is, **If some 
variant of the voucher plan cannot be 
made digestible in the present envi- 
ronment, vyhat can be done about the 
incentive system of public education 
that might facilitate reform?" This is 
indeed a troublesome question, but it 
is one that seems inescapable.^ 

Notes 

'This is a revised and much abridged version 
of a pai>er commissioned by the Curriculum 
Development Task Force of the National Insti- 
tute of Education. U.S. Department of Heahh. 
Education, and Welfare. The original paper 
appcan in the Rtvirw cf EdacanomU Ae- 
search, 42, 4, Fall 1978 and will be reprinted in 
Gary Sykes and John Schaffarzick (Eds.). 
Value conflicts and curriculum issues: Les' 
sons from research and experience. Berkeley. 
CA: McCutchan Publishing Co.. forthcoming 
Fall 1979. 

quotation is LasswelPs (1936) succinct 
statement of the focus of political science. 

'For insightful discussions amplifying these 
problems in curriculum change, see Cuban 
(1976) and McKinncy & Westbuty (1975). 

'Research is needed on what might be calied 
the "secondary** reward structure of public 
schools. i.e.» the extent to which and cir- 
cumstances under which quasi-intrinsic moti- 
vations, flowing, for example, from school or 
community traditions, skilled leadership, or 
the ''professionalism** of educators, produce a 
level of faculty performance beyond what 
might be expected simply from the basic 
•'lockstcp** reward structure. 

'On the theoretic&l and practical problems 
confronting voucher pians. see Cohen and Far- 
rar (1977)» Michaelsen (1978). and van Geel 
(1978). For a provocative proposal for reform 
that is related to the voucher idea, see Garms. 
Guthrie, and Pierce (1978). For n voucher- 
related **new public school comprot lise** that 
for some reason leaves the "lockstep ' reward 
structure in place, see Swanson (1977). 
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